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Some New England Matters. 


A town in Hancock County, Maine, boasts 
of “a smart little girl, only seven years old, who 
did a washing of forty-one pieces.”” While she 
was thus employed, other little girls of her age 
were keeping house with their dolls or actively 
engaged in the mud-pie industry. Yet the other | 
little girls do not need to feel conscience-stricken ; 
probably the world will remain clean enough to 
live in, even if they do not undertake the tasks 
that properly belong to their elders. 

Two Boston women took a “short cut’ 
across the Public Garden, fell into a trench, were 
injured, and sued the city for damages. Both 
the superior and the supreme courts say that 
they cannot recover, because if they had heeded 
the sign-boards, ‘‘Keep off the Grass,”’ they would 
not have encountered the trench. The fact that 
the case was carried through two courts illustrates 
a characteristic of poor, heedless human nature— 
which, even after it gets into the hole, insists on 
arguing with the sign-board. 

Probably the only living person who 
remembers Paul Revere is a cheery old lady of 
ninety-five, who now resides in Chelsea, Massa- 
chusetts. She was a playmate of Revere’s 
daughter, and a “sizable girl’ of fifteen years 
when, in 1818, the patriot died. Revere was a 
man of forty, by the way, when he took the 
famous “ride.’’ Evidently the experience “agreed 
with him” as well as it did with America; he 
lived forty-three years after that memorable 
night, and reached the ripe old age of eighty-three. 

A novel but not unreasonable bequest is 
that of the Boston woman who left a hundred 
thousand dollars to two eminent Boston physi- 
cians. Her motive was, to enable them to engage 
in research and experiment with a view to dis- 
covering cures for such diseases as consumption 
and cancer, now considered incurable. This 
seems a good precedent. It would be senseless 
to criticise rich people who give generously to 
charitable institutions, yet it is a little strange 
that more of them do not endow individuai 
capacity, so to speak, and make success more 
possible to able, energetic men who are striving 
against difficulties to solve great problems. 


Toads by the thousand used to gather 
every year on the grounds of Clark University, 
and toad-killing held a high place in the list of 


THE YOUTH’S 


| Connecticut has opened the way for the diffusion 


of the truth, and he deserves the best thanks of 


__. | 8ix grateful states. 


| Of the apple crop of 1896, which was 
an “apple year,’”’ more than a million and a half 
barrels were sent abroad. Some of this exported 


fruit retailed in German markets at seven cents | x 


ja pound! 
| Much of the best of it came from New Eng- 


land. And yet, taking the New England apple | 
crop as a whole, it is certain that the quality and | 


quantity might both be improved. Would careful 
| “thinning” make a perceptible difference? To 
| answer this question, at the Hatch Experiment 
Station in Amherst, Massachusetts, two apple- 
trees, a Gravenstein and a Tetofsky, were thinned 
on the first of last July—a similar tree of each 
kind being left unthinned for comparison. 

In case of the Gravenstein the yield on the 
thinned and unthinned trees, respectively, was, 
first quality fruit, nine bushels and two and one- 
half bushels; second quality fruit, one bushel 
and two and one-half bushels; windfalls, nine 
and one-half bushels and ten and one-half 
bushels. In case of the Tetofsky the thinned 
trees gave one bushel of windfalls, and the 
unthinned tree three bushels; of second quality 
fruit the yield was one-half bushel from each tree; 
and of first quality fruit the thinned tree yielded 
two bushels and the unthinned tree none at all. 

From this and other experiments the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture deduces that thinning 
enlarges the size of fruit, adds color and flavor, 
and increases the yield of number one fruit. The 
departnient suggests that the thinning be done 
by hand, not before the apples have reached the 
size of hickory nuts, nor after they become an 
inch and a half in diameter, and that it should 
be so done as to leave no two apples touching. 

Perhaps the most important inference drawn 
from the experiments is that in an “apple year” 
the trees are so weakened by overbearing that 
they need the next year’s rest. ‘The annual yield 
might be more uniform, it is thought, if they were 
regularly thinned. Then every year would be an 


and the small boys thereof, would hasten to this 
happy country! 
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An Old Game. 
Ata family party where young people predom- 





and girls suggested a game which had been in 
vogue in her girlhood. With the substitution of 
the name of the President for that she gave, the 
game was played with great success and much 

merriment. 
“It was called, “Toasting the General,’”’ she 
said, “and was handed down from my _— 
rge 


seasonable sports pursued by Worcester youth. | Washington 


One day, before the spawning season, Prof. 
C. F. Hodge offered a prize of ten dollars to 
the schoolboy who would tell in the best way the 
uses of the toad. Within a fortnight the edges 
of the college pond were lined at all hours with 
watchful, studiqus boys, and—except that they 


may have been somewhat embarrassed by the | hand 


sudden publicity given their domestic affairs— 
the toads had no more trouble. ‘This year, under 
like conditions, ‘the same state of things prevails. 
Parents and friends have grown interested in 
the question. Everybody has learned what a 
helpful friend to man the toad is, and toad-killing 
has become a lost art. Thus Professor Hodge’s 
ten-dollar bill has instructed a community in 
humanity, natural history and practical agricul- 
ture—perhaps the largest result, for the least 
money, that ever any educator was able to claim. 

Long ago the world began to look to New 
England for baked beans, clam chowder and 
pumpkin pie. But other masterpieces, perfected 
by New England housewives, failed to win 
recognition ; and since the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture once lived three years in Connecticut, we 
have wondered why he did not right the wrong. 

Justice has at last been done, as the outcome 
of a department investigation which, starting 
with the fact that vegetables are largely composed 
of water and that this is prone to boil away, 
inquires how they should be cooked? The first 
truth evolved is that potatoes should be boiled 
with their jackets on. Next, that roots like 
carrots, beets, parsnips, etc., should be cut in 
large pieces—if cut at all—and boiled quickly, in 
the least quantity of water that will serve the 
purpose. 

As for cabbage, it is affirmed that in a three 
pounder there are only four ounces of dry matter ; 
and of this four ounces, from one and one-quarter 
to one and three-quarters ounces may be lost 
during the cooking, leaving as much nutriment 

_ available from a three-pound cabbage as would 
be contained in about two heaping tablespoonfuls 
of sugar! 

“This loss seems to be unavoidable,” the 
department's experts add, ‘unless the cabbage is 
cooked in such a manner that the water in which 
it is boiled is also used. This is frequently the 
case when it is cooked with corned beef.”” In 
other words, the “New England boiled dinner” 
is a scientific triumph as well as a dietary delight. 
We knew it all the time; but people who are 
addicted to turtle soup and canvas-backs disputed 
it, and to answer them was not easy. The cabinet 
minister who used to eat his boiled dinners in 


mother, who was a contemporary of 

“The boys and girls were seated around the 

—— and a glass of water was placed before 

each one. The leader took up his glass, mong 
Waskiioty ‘I drink to the health of General George 

ington!’ Then he nodded his coh peg once, 

took one sip of water, and touched the bottom 
his o— once to the table before setting it down. 
He then patted the table once with his right | 
, and the floor once with right foot. 
This formula went around the table. 

“Next the leader said, ‘I drink for the second 
time to the health of General Washington !’ 
As he took up his glass he ded twice, took 
two sips of water, touched his glass twice to the 
table, patted the ‘table twice with his left hand 
and the floor twice with his left foot. This 
again went the rounds. 

“Then the leader raised his glass again, saying, 
‘I drink for the third and last time to the h 
of George W 
times, took three sips of water, touched his 
three times to the table, patted the table 
times, first with his left and then with his right 
hand, ae a oe 


his 

rs toss ended the game, save for the forfeits 
which were called in ——— of mistakes. 
And there was scarcel rson in the room 
who had not notided or spp in the wrong order, 
or many or too few times or with the 
wrong hand or foot; so there was much sport.” 


onal 


old-time game one of the best 
forfeit plays th the bor bey and girls had ever tried. 
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Almost Fatal. 


A joke that may result in a tragedy should 
never be no matter how amusing it 
may be. An English officer tells in his book, 
“Sport and Travel in Central America,” how 


seare him. 

The officer was riding a mule late one night in 
Guatemala, when suddenly the bridle was seized 
and a loud voice cried, “Halt!” In an instant 
the officer had his te or B - and levelled 
at the head of the yoy 

“For God’s sake don’t het ata a voice, 
which the officer recognized as that of his intimate 
friend. Instinctively he threw his hand up as 


the pistol went off. Another second it would 
He sat in the saddle trembling like an 
“Il am awfully sorry,” said the friend. “I only 
a pistol so promptly on me.”’ 
he officer. ‘Take my advice, and never - ah. 





have been too late, and he would have drop 
his friend in his tracks. ge 
n 

leaf, and when his tongue was loosed he called 
the friend all sorts of names. 
did it to scare you. T th hought it would be an 
excellent joke, and never thought of your drawing 

t would have been an excellent joke if I had 
og a bullet through you, would it not?” said 
play a practica! joke on an armed man after 

a lawless country.” 
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“apple year,” and all the nations of the earth, | ;’'s, 


inated, the grandmother of a dozen lively boys y rt 


ell as hi itself, and i fm 
Fun, as w ws po tN e 


near he came to shooting a friend who tried to A 
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300 SF AMES, vba sediee and Pom Colleges, 





TY ee he Franklin Standard 
ayo (eon Tented #3 b per month). Best 
machine on then pe Fy ‘atalogue | Wree. a. will sell 
you a good Standard second-hand writer, with 
visible writing, for $25. Write for oat culars to 
CUTTER TOWER CO.,, 124 Milk St., Boston. 
Typewriters Sold, Exchanged and Repaired, 
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th of July 
FIREWORKS. 


BOYS! You can earn 50 Bunches Firecrackers 
or choice assortment of Fireworks by selling 
10 pounds of our fine Teas, Coffees and Baking 
Powder. Send for Circular. Address, 


WILDE & WRIGHT, 


Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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WHY do some dealers send 
you inferior brands when 
you ask for WELCOME 
Soap — acknowledged the 
BEST LAUNDRY SOAP 
made? Because they are 
after your money and not 
our welfare — INSIST on 

ving WELCOME Soap. 


EARN A CAMERA, 


WATCHES, RIFLES, Etc. 


A SnapShot Plate- 
Holder, All- Leather 
Cover Camera, picture 
fine warran 
lens, equal to most 

.00 Cameras. piven ' to 
ntroduce ‘ Walker’ 


2b oe be oe ee a oe Oe oe bob ob oo 
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Tomato Catsup made 
from WHOLE RIPE 
TOMATOES and the 
Best Spices. A peculiar 
and delicious blending 
which cannot be describ- 
ed, but must be Zaséed. 
BOOELET FREE. 
Van Camp PACKING Co., 
336 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 














HOME DYEING 


A Pleasure at Last. 
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At One Operation Any Color. 


No Muss. No Trouble. 

The Cleanest,Fastest Dye for Soiled 
or Faded Shirt Waists, Blouses, Rib- 
bons, Curtains, Underlinen, etc., 
whether Silk, Satin, Cotton or Wool. 

Sold in all Colors by Grocers and 
Druggists or mailed free for 15 cts. 
Address THE MAYPOLE SOAP DEPOT, 
127 Duane Street, New York. 
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who are accustomed to order the Ferris 
Famous Hams and Bacon will be 
pleased to have a copy of the new 
Booklet of Suggestions and Recipes just 
issued by us under the title of “ Zad/e 
Hints.” The recipes were prepared ex- 
pressly for us by Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, 
author of the Boston Cook Book. 

A copy mailed to any housekeeper’s 
address on receipt of the same with 
5 centsinstamps. JJention Companion. 


5. A. Ferris § o., 
262, 264, 266, 268, 270 and 272 Mott Street, 
New York City. 


Housekeepers | 
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Salad Dressing. 


A Selicfons dressing for 
all Salads. An exquisite 
for Cold Meats, 
Beans, Sandwiches, Let- 
tuce, Tomatoes, Cucum- 

rs, etc. 


ALWAYS FRESH. 


ALWAYS READY. 
Sold _and guaranteed 
by all Fine Grocers. 
’ “Howto Make Salads,” 
mailed Free. 
THE HORTON-CATO MPG. CO., DETROIT, MICH. 














This Happy Boy’s Gun . 
Will Not Explode. 


It is absolutely safe in any one’s hands, and 
is a perfect rifle for target practice. The 


DAISY AIR RIFLE. 


Not a mere toy, nor yeta dangerous weap- 
on, but a genuine rifle. No wder, no 
smoke, no noise. Rifle walnut stock; 
nickeled steel barrel, globe sights. Inter- 
changeable parts, arranged in our ‘20th 
Century DAISY” (price $1.00) so as to 
shoot either shot or darts. Our “ DAISY 
Repeater” shoots 48 shots at one loading, 
price $1.25. 

If your dealer will not sell you a “Daisy” 
(be sure the word “Daisy” is on the 
stock), we will send one from the factory 
on receipt of price. Handsome illustrated 
booklet—FREE. 


The Daisy Mfg. Co., Plymouth, Mich., U. S. A. 
MESSESESE SSCS 
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NO ODOR. NOTASTE. NO TROUBLE. NOFAILURES. 

Ask Your Grocer for Knox’s Acidulated 
Gelatine, or send 5c. for sample, which requires 
only watet, flavor and sugar to make a pint of per- 


fect « balaty 

nty Desserts for Dainty People.”— 
Free with order, or send 2c. stamp to cover postage. 
Book contains tested recipes for making 40 0 easy, 
delicious desserts. 
Cc. B. KNOX, Johnstown, N. Y. 


























Boston, Mass., June 9, 1898. 


Copyright, 1898, by Perry Mason & Company. 
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HE sun was just 






world still glimmered 


and their elbows before they had gathered 
twenty of the berries that shone among the 
leaves. 

Down one of the paths between the bushes 
walked an old woman, straight, black-haired, 
black-eyed, her hand-crate, with its six empty 
pint boxes, on her head. Behind her came four 
small, straight, black-haired, black-eyed figures. 
At the foot of the path the old woman set her 
hand-crate down under a bush and deployed 
her followers. 

“Edith Ayleen,” she ordered, “you take this 
row by yourself, an’ remember your ribs don’t 
run up and down your sides—you can stoop 
over just as handy as old granny can to pull 
the berries that’s under the vines. Alicia 
Katreen and Vertilee Roxaline, take this here 
row together, an’ for the land’s sake, eat just 
enough berries to ockipy your mouths. Lois 
Carmolene, honey, come an’ pick with granny 
like you always d 

The children took their places at command. 
They were a file of little sisters in perspective, 
and they almost reached the vanishing point 
with Lois Carmolene. 

A tall man came swinging down the path 
from the packing-shed—a grave and alert man, 


who nodded to the pickers right and left in a/| 


preoccupied way. 


“How do the berries look this morning, | 


Mellins ?” he asked the foreman. 
“Thick,” answered Mellins. “Going to bea 
big gain over yesterday.” 


The old woman straightened herself and | 


held out her arm to show the dripping sleeve. 


“Mr. Marple, how much you goin’ to. pay us | 


for pickin’ this morning?” 


snapped aggressively, but the tall man turned | 
to her with a look of kindliness, and she | 


above the tree 
tops and _ the, that was a old derelict.” 
“Mighty fittin’ time to be talkin’ about ships,” | 
with dew that silvered | the old woman said, sharply. 
the long, green rows of | | was all ships or fish or ducks or somethin’ that | with yours, Edie, there’s a sweet child,” 
raspberry bushes and | | takes naterally to water, but as long as we isn’t | | Salty Joe. 
trickled from them at | I’d be obleeged to you if you’d plainly call my | | your boxes, jest say that the two lots go 
a touch. The pickers | gran’childern childern an’ not ships. 
were wet to their knees footed ships a-pullin’ raspberries! Salty Joe, | 








| said. 
line! 


“And you commandin’ four li of the | 
A person’d think it was you an’ not me 


Bare- | 


you’d ought to be ashamed.” 
“Nothin’ but ships of the line has names | 


like theirs, all endin’ the same way,” said the | 
“and them all built on | Salty Joe, and he hummed the chorus of a | ashes. 


old sailor, serenely ; 
the same model and as much alike as the 
rhymin’ words of a song. 


misery in my back from stoopin’.” 

“You'd have to stoop just the same to see if 
they’d picked ’em,” said Commodore Carmick. 
“My back gits a notion to ache sometimes, an’ 


I stoop a little livelier an’ larn it better. Edith | 


Ayleen, how many boxes you got full ?”’ 
“One—most two,” said Edith Ayleen. 
“Bring ’em to me,” said the commodore. 





“I wisht we | 


I wisht you’d lend | 
me one of ’em to pick the low berries. I git a | 


carryin’, an’ 
for it as 
born !’’ 
Salty Joe answered 
nothing, but placed the 
last handful on top of one 
of the fair pyramids of 
berries with which he 
completed every 


I’ll lick ye 
sure as I’m 





a certain contempt for 
Salty Joe’s unbusiness- 
like ways; and yet she 
excused his folly because 
he was a lone man and 
could afford it, and she 
liked to have him pick 
the row next to hers. 

The truth was that 
before he had wandered 
off to sea, long ago, he 
had been a lover of the 
commodore’s — far too 


but just shiftless enough 
to be kindly regarded. 
As for Salty Joe, he had 
still an immense admira- 
tion for the commodore. 
He joked with her, but 
he knew that she was a 
greater power than he; 





with himself. She did not 
seem to need the tender- 
ness he had felt for her as a girl, so he passed 
that over to the children. 

Edith Ayleen was walking unwillingly 
between the high bushes when he overtook her 
with his brimming crate. “Carry mine along 
said 
“An’ say, if they fault you about 


| Capea, an’ one’ll make the other good ; maybe 
granny’ll let ye fill °em fuller next time.” 
| The little girl’s eyes danced. She took the 
crate and hurried off between the rows. 
‘Runnin’ before a fair wind now,” chuckled | 


sea-song as he went back to his place. 


dore,”’ he said, “to have eight young feet to run 
| your errands. 
see, which is to say I put a double ballast onto 
| that flag-ship of yourn.” 

| “You done her proud,” said the commodore, 
grimly. 

| When the flag-ship returned with two six- 
| pint tickets, the commodore pocketed one with 
|a little nod of the head, and talking ceased 


box. | 
Commodore Carmick had 


shiftless a lover to marry, | 


she could support four | 
grandchildren, while he | 
was greatly burdened | 


“You’d ought to be mighty happy, commo- | 


I borrowed two of ’em, as you | 


“Alicia Katreen an’ Vertilee Roxaline, bring | until another hand-crate had been filled by the 
me them poor lonesome little berries of your’n | | Carmick fleet. Edith Ayleen peeped anxiously 
before they lose theirselves. We got enough | toward Salty Joe. There were but two of his 


| she said. 
have to dock me if I brung any more like 





to send a crate up to the shed.” 

Alicia Katreen and Vertilee Roxaline came 
up reluctantly, each with a slackly filled box, 
to which the commodore added from Edith | 
Ayleen’s half measure. She herself and Lois 
Carmolene had three full boxes, and she handed 


| the crate to Edith Ayleen to carry to the 


shed. 
The child looked at it with disapproval. 
“You didn’t heap ’em up enough, granny,” 
“Miss Jessie said yesterday she’d 


that.” 
“Dock you!” the old woman cried. 
tell Miss Jessie Marple that them berries was 


picked by Granny Carmick an’ see if she dares | 


to dock ’em!” 


“But she says there aint but five boxes, time | 
Her black eyes | she’s taken one to fill the corners of the others,” | to go on. The stump was old. The bark 


Edith Ayleen protested. 
The position of berry-carrier for Commodore | 


“You | 


| nicely heaped boxes. 

“They faulted our berries again last time,”’ 

she said doggedly to her grandmother. ‘‘Look 
like it would be jest as cheap for us to fill our 
boxes as for her to do it for us.” 

The commodore snapped her head,—you 
| could not say she nodded it,—and Edith Ayleen 
| scurried away with the crate. She was a long 
‘time going to the shed. It seemed impossible 
| to offer those slackly measured pints and be 
| disgraced before all the packers by a “‘docking”’ 
in payment, and then to take. out her five 
| tickets and be disgraced before all the pickers 
by a whipping in the field. 

There was a stump in the path, and she sat 
down by it. It hid her from the pickers, and 
the bushes hid her from the shed, and she 
stayed there miserably, trying to find courage 


peeled from it in great, brittle flakes, and she 
kept pulling at it nervously and crumbling it 


finished with a humorous softening of the | Carmick was not an easy one, for the commo-| into chips. 


voice. “We’re just swimmin’ after ‘em, 
Frank, son,” she said. 


dore knew that there was an unchangeable 


relation between the berry boxes in the summer | 


All at once her face turned very white and 
her eyes glowed. She emptied one of the 


“Same old price, commodore,” answered the | and the children’s plates in winter, —the fuller | boxes into her lap, filled the bottom with little 


proprietor. 
it up, wet mornings and hot noons.” 

The old woman shook her head and stooped 
again. 

“Average!’”’ she grumbled under her breath. 


Now she lifted the crate to the level of 


a berry was visible above the sides. 


“I’m afraid you’l] have to average the boxes the emptier the plates,—so she | chips and put the berries back on top, where 
| serimped the boxes with a sort of righteous | 
| stress. 
| her eyes and looked across it. Here and again | looked at them all for a while and then turned 


The 
She 


they rose, round and fair and generous. 
other boxes seemed to shrink beside it. 


| out the berries from box after box, replacing 





“Young bones may be good at averagin’, but it. ‘Look there, Salty Joe!” she cried. ‘That | them over a foundation of chips. 

gives the rheumatiz to old ones. S’pose I’d ‘child says they fault our measure—with berries | “How pretty they look!” she said, with a 

ought to average my mornin’ rheumatiz with | heaped up ready to roll off! Now you’ll bear | little gasp. Then her eyes snapped like the 

my noon headache.” me witness that them boxes was full when | commodore’s. “That’s the way I’d always 
An old man who had the next row peered | they left my hands. Edith Ayleen, if you | like to have ’em!” she thought. ‘“They’re as 

up with pale blue eyes in a coppery face. | don’t bring back full pay for ’em it’ll be) pretty as Salty Joe’s now—heaped up so high! 

“Grumblin’ again, Commodore Carmick?” he | because you’ve scattered the berries off in| Granny’d whip me if she knew, but I’m takin’ 


the very same berries she sent, an’ she said 
there was enough. The only difference is in 
the looks!” 

As she marched up to the shed she was 
conscious in a dim way that she should be 
ashamed; but what she thought of most was 
that she had found a way of pleasing every- 
body. She held her berries out daringly for 
Miss Jessie’s inspection, and Miss Jessie 
smiled at them and at the little girl, and gave 
her the ticket for six pints. 
| Edith Ayleen grasped it and ran out with an 
unexpected aching in her throat and fear 
pulling at her feet. When she reached the 
field she held out the ticket to her grandmother 
in a little brown, shaking hand. 

Up in the packing-shed Miss Jessie Marple 
was showing her father the chips, which she 
had discovered in levelling one of the boxes. 
“That’s Granny Carmick’s erate,” she said. 

“It looks more like Salty Joe’s,”” Mr. Marple 
answered, glancing at the boxes which Miss 
Jessie had not disturbed. 

“T can searcely believe it of him,’ he went 
on, “but I know it wasn’t Granny Carmick; 
I’d as soon think it of myself. Besides, she 
couldn’t bear to heap berries, even over chips. 
A while ago old Salty gave a crate of berries to 
Edith Ayleen to bring in. I'll make him 
confess how long he’s been doctoring them 
like that!” And he tramped off across the 
field. 

“Edith Ayleen took in Salty Joe’s berries 
for him, didn’t she?” he asked the commodore. 

“Why, yes, Frank, son,” she answered. 

Edith Ayleen lifted a pinched face to watch 
Mr. Marple as he went on. She saw his 
shadow fall across Salty Joe. She saw the 
old man turn with a lurking smile in his queer 
white eyes, and then she saw the smile fade 
out and the eyes stare, and all the coppery face 
fall into long, puzzled lines. She could not 
hear what Mr. Marple was saying, but she 
could tell that he grew indignant as Salty 
slowly shook his head. 

Mr. Marple flicked some tender leaves from 
the raspberries with a little stick he carried, 
and said other things. Salty’s gaze roved 
|away from him until it came to the face of 
Edith Ayleen, turned gray and tremulous as 


For a moment the eyes of the little girl and 
of the old man met across the green, billowy 
rows. Then the old man looked back to his 
employer and spoke a word or two, and started 
after him out of the field. 
| Edith Ayleen clutched her hands into the 
| tender shoots of the raspberries. The cloying 

sweetness of the fruit circled about her like 
incense. Her beautiful high boxes swam 
before her eyes. “If I wasn’t so little an’ 
skeered, I wouldn’t mind bein’ bad,’ kept 
ringing in her ears. Far away somewhere, 
}almost beyond notice, she heard her grand- 
mother calling out to her to get to work. 

She wanted to let go of the bushes, but 
everything else seemed to be slipping away. 
Her grandmother and the green rows and the 
children, and even the great, quivering blue 
sky, began to darken and the raspberry bushes 
were pulling themselves out of her hands, 

Mr. Marple turned back. “Edith Ayleen 
Carmick,” he said, “I want to see you for a 
minute.” 

When the great angel of the judgment calls 
Edith Ayleen Carmick, it will sound to her 
like Mr. Marple’s voice. She started unsteadily 
toward him, but the world grew firmer as she 
walked. 

Half-way along the path to the shed Mr. 
Marple stopped. Salty Joe stood at one side 
deprecatingly, trying to make signs to Edith 
Ayleen with his face and tell her not to tell. 
She came up to them, white to the lips and 
breathing very fast. 

“Did you know those were not honest .boxes 
you brought in for Salty Joe?’ Mr. Marple 
asked. 

“In course she didn’t know!” cried the 
commodore, who had followed. “You’re an 
old friend, Salty Joe, but if you’ve been doin’ 
anything onderhand, | don’t lay out to shield 
you. I’ve always made claim that justice was 
justice for rich as well as poor, an’ I suspicioned 
that something was wrong when I see you pilin’ 
them little mountings top your boxes. Speak 
up, Edith Ayleen, honey, an’ say you didn’t 
know!” 

Edith Ayleen opened her lips several times 
without saying anything. Then a sharp, 


piteous sound broke from her, and she dropped 
| down and clung about her grandmother’s knees, 
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The old woman’s face stiffened. 
mean?” she eried. 


“They was—such brittle chips!’’ sobbed the | son.” 


child. 

Commodore Carmick 
fiercely by the shoulder. 
under my honest berries?” she gasped. 


lifted Edith Ayleen 


Edith Ayleen nodded, and the tears washed 


her cheeks. 


| 
The commodore held her at arm’s length and | 
“For seventy-five | 


spoke in a quavering voice. 
years I’ve lived honest an’ worked in the sun an’ 


the dew, an’ been just to them I worked for 


an’ them that looked to me for a livin’, an’ never 
have I stole or cheated 
the worth of a rasp- 
berry in all them 
years.” 

She lifted a look of 
haggard entreaty. 
“Mr. Marple, sir, my 
own flesh and blood 
has shamed me, but [ 
hope you know there 
aint been no hand of 
mine in this, Frank, 
son.” 

Before Mr. Marple 
could speak, old Salty 
darted his face for- 
ward into hers. 

“No doubt you 
eredit yourself with 
havin’ had no hand in 
it,’”’ he cried, “but who 
told that child she’d 
be whipped if she 
didn’t bring back six 
tickets when it would 
have puzzled a sailor’s 
yarn to have made 
out five? 

“Yes, we’re mighty 

old friends, Mis’ 
Carmick, an’ | knuw 
all about your ‘honesty’ and your ‘justice.’ 
I know you has to struggle mighty hard to steer 
all them little ships, but you’ve kept scrapin’ the 
aidges off’n your ‘honesty’ and your ‘justice’ tilt 
they slip right into your pocket, an’ nobody but 
the Lord an’ you knows if they’s still there or 
if they’s wore a hole through an’ dropped out. 

“An’ as for your washin’ your hands of them 
chips, it was your ‘justice’ that left room for ’em 
in the boxes, an’ I won’t listen to you blamin’ it 
on to a poor little child.” 

The two old faces glared against each other as 
if they were measuring strength. Mr. Marple 
looked out across the field, where the clear 
heat was already quivering above the green. 
Edith Ayleen’s voice came sobbing into the 
silence. 

“I give ’em* every berry you give me, granny, 
an’ they looked mighty pretty top of chips. I 
wisht 1 hadn’t done it, but they was mighty 
pretty top of chips.” 

Salty Joe reached down and stroked the 
drooping black head, and the child threw her 
arms around his neck and clung to him desper- 
ately. 

“My poor skeered darling,” the old man said 
soothingly. 

A spasm of longing crossed Commodore Car- 
mick’s face. She snatched Edith Ayleen away 
from him and sat down on the bare earth and 
rocked the child in her arms and bent her face 
over her. When she raised her face it had 
‘softened arid broken with'age. 

“Tt was my fault, Mr. Marple, sir,” she said. 
“You don’t need to wait for us, Mr. Marple, sir. 
I’d be obleeged if you’d let us set still here a 
spell, for it looks like the heat has made me pretty 
trembly, an’ it’s a good piece home. But I 
pledge you my word we won’t touch nothin’, an’ 
if you’ll just send the children here we’ll put 
out before the gang gits this far in the rows, 
an’—” 

Mr. Marple leaned down and touched the old 
woman’s shoulder. “Granny Carmick,” he 
began, and then stopped short. “‘You’re talking 
nonsense,” he said, a moment later. “Just go 
back to your rows. I don’t suppose those babies 
of yours have picked a berry since you left. I 
know it will never happen again.” 

“‘Leastwise not if you fill up your boxes,” put 
in Salty Joe. 

A blush that hurt her crept over Commodore 
Carmick’s face. 

“Mr. Marple, sir,” she said, “you’ve always 
been a good man to me, an’ your father was 
before you, Frank, son, an’ I reckon I been a 
mighty complainin’, ongrateful, graspin’ old 
woman, but if you want to keep me on 
a-working for you, I’ll be mighty proud to stay, 
an’ I’ll promise you fair measure, an’ Edith 
Ayleen an’ the ¢hildern can pile ’em up into little 
-mountings if they enjoys to do it.’’ 

Old Salty lifted Edith Ayleen out of her 
grandmother’s arms. 

“Look up, Edie, child, Mr. Marple knows 
you're sorry,” he said. 

Slowly and timidly Edith Ayleen looked up 
and Mr. Marple put out his hand to her. 

Commodore Carmick rose and brushed her 
eyes. “Look like we better git back to our 
work,” she said. “But, Mr. Marple, sir, it’s 
mighty onhandy to larn a old dog new tricks, an’ 
I hope you won’t be askin’ me to begin at this 
late day to pile up little mountings on my 
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MRS. LEAVITT. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


She stretched out her hand to him 
jagain. “ My—my hand’s too trembly, Frank, 
Mary T. EARLE, 

| 


ser 


} THE FUTURE. 


The future is more present than the past; 
For one look back a thousand on we cast, 
And hope doth ever memory outlast. 
L. E. Landon. 


or 


Mrs. Leavitt’s Day Off. 


ELL,” said Mrs. Leavitt, 
biting off a new needleful 
of thread and hitching her 
chair nearer to the window, 
“I don’t see that there’s 
anything in the way of my 
going to-morrow, now that 
little Nellie Sackett’s getting 
along so well. I own, I’d 
feel kind o’ bad at not being 
to the celebration, seeing 
Greenhill’s my native town, 
and I spent most of my 
married life there. 

“Seems as if I ought to 
go as one of the old inhabi- 
tants,” she went on. “I’d 








‘ES JIM YOUR 


hate to disappoint Sarah’s folks, too. But I 
don’t like to leave you, ’Melia, all day, and the 
baby sure to be fractious with his teeth, bless 
him!’ and Mrs. Leavitt clucked cheerily to the 
plump baby. 

“There, mother, that’s you all over! I guess 
Willie and me’ll get through the day, and as for 
Linda, she’s geod as a kitten, you know. It’ll 
be a real holiday knowing you're off having a 
good time.” 

Mrs. Leavitt gave a sigh of satisfaction. “Yes, 
it’ll be a regular treat, meeting all the old people. 
It’ll do William good, too,” she added. 

“Too bad William had to go over there to-day 
without you, mother, but they needed him about 
the arrangements. You and he’ll come back 
| together. You’re sure you won't be scared 
driving over alone, mother ?” 

“Sakes alive, no, ’Melia Blodgett! Aint I 
driven eight miles over to Greenhill time and 
time again? I guess I can steer a horse on that 
straight road, with only one hill to speak of.” 

The morning of the Fourth dawned bright 
and clear, The sun was hot, but a crisp little 
breeze blew out of the northwest, ruffling the 
bay into sparkling ripples. Quick-flying cloud- 
shadows swept over the green fields and down 
the white beach. 


back and nodded good-by to the little group at 
the door. There seemed no reason why she 
should not enjoy her outing with a free mind. 
Amelia and the children were well; there was 
no emergency in the village which demanded her 
attention—for Mrs. Leavitt was a ministering 
angel to Bayport, though she would have laughed, 
|in her hearty, wholesome way, had she heard 
any one say so. 

“Why, bless your heart!’ she would have said. 
“I don’t do anything to speak of! Everybody’s 
glad to lend a hand when trouble comes.” 

“*Mother’s worth ten of us, ’Melia!”’ William 
often said, watching her cheerful, capable activity. 

“T can’t begin to turn off work as she does!” 
responded Amelia. “But she’ll wear herself 
clean out, doing things for everybody. She’s so 
soft, mother is!” 

No wonder that Mrs. Leavitt’s conscience felt 
serene as old Belle jogged sedately along, that 
bright morning, nor that she looked with eager 
anticipations to the joys of the day. 

She settled her ample person comfortably in 





COMPANION. 


William’s neat buggy, and shook out the folds 
of her best black henrietta, viewing it with 
complacency. 

“T never saw a piece of goods hold its own 
like this!” she said to herself. “Now the rain 
has laid the dust so nicely, I shall get there 
looking as neat as a pin. I shall be glad to see 
Sarah’s folks!’ 

As they travelled farther inland the air became 
warmer and the sun shone hot upon them. Belle 
seemed inclined to take matters easily, and it was 
not in Mrs. Leavitt’s heart to hasten her. 

“Now, I suppose William would lather her all 
up rather than have me lose a minute of the fun ; 
but there, I can’t bear to hurry a horse, ’specially 
on a day like this.” 

Mrs. Leavitt had gone about five miles when 
the sight of a trough of water by the wayside 
caused her to draw up, descend laboriously and 
undo Belle’s check-rein. While the horse was 
dabbling her nose and dallying with the pleasant 
draught, Mrs. Leavitt’s quick eye took a view of 
the surroundings. A tidy little house stood back 
from the road; a few children were running 
about, shrieking and laughing in their play, and 
on the door-step sat a young woman holding a 
baby. 

Mrs. Leavitt took out her handkerchief and 
wiped her brow, which was moist from her 
exertions. Then she called to the young woman 
on the step, in her pleasant voice, “I wonder 
if I could have a drink, as well as my horse?” 




















BROTHER ?”’ 


The young woman set 
the baby on the grass and 
vanished. Presently she 
returned, bearing a brim- 
ming glass of cold water. 
She was about twenty 
years old, slight, fair and 
pretty. As she drew near, 
Mrs. Leavitt could see 
that her eyes were red and 
swollen. 7 

Mrs. Leavitt took a long 
drink. “Thank you, dear,” 
she said, as she handed 
back the glass. “That was 
good and I was hetup. IL 
hope there aint anything 
troubling you?” she added. 

The girl’s eyes filled. “I 
suppose you wouldn’t think 
it was anything,” she said. 
“T’ve just had an awful 
disappointment.” 

Mrs. Leavitt’s tender 
heart could not withstand 
the sight of distress. 
“Tell me about it, dear,’ she said. “It does a 
| heap of good sometimes just to let what’s bother- 





| and talk it over!” 
| ‘The girl hesitated a moment, and then allowed 
| herself to be drawn down. 
| “First tell me who you are,” continued Mrs. 
| Leavitt. 

““My name’s Emily Bright. Father and mother 
have gone to Greenhill. They went last night 
| and left me to take care of the children.” Here 
| Emily stopped. 
| “And you wanted to go?” encouraged Mrs. 
| Leavitt. 
| “Oh, it isn’t the celebration I care for,” 
| returned Emily, with a scornful little laugh. 
“But you see, about an hour ago the stage went 
| by, and the driver threw me a letter from Jim.” 
| “Is Jim your brother?” 
| “No—he’s a—a friend,” and Emily looked 
| very pink. “He wrote he was going to be at 
| Greenhill just for the day, and wanted me to 
| meet him there. I ought to have got the letter 
| yesterday. I haven’t seen Jim for six months, 
| and it’ll be Thanksgiving time before I can see 
|him again. He’s at work at Beachtown and 
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doing real well, but this is his only chance off. 
He'll think it so queer I don’t come. 

“I don’t know why I’m telling you all this, 
but it seems as if I couldn’t bear not to see Jim!” 
and Emily burst into tears. 

“There, there, dear heart, don’t take on!’* said 
Mrs. Leavitt, putting her plump arm about the 
sobbing girl. ‘We can’t have you disappointed, 
nor Jim, neither. I'll fix it. You just jump into 
the buggy and drive over to Greenhill, and I'll 
stay and take care of the children. William,— 
he’s my son-in-law,—he’ll drive you back in the 
evening and pick me up. I know just exactly 
how you feel about it, and Jim’s going to see you 
to-day !’’ 

The girl’s face flushed for a moment into 
radiance, then fell. 

“Oh, it’s too much for you to do,” she said, 
“And what would mother say ?” 

“Your mother’! be all right. I knew her when 
she was Selina Dodge, but I never so much as 
dreamed she lived here. You tell her that I’m 
Widow Leavitt that was Linda Putnam, and 
she’ll remember.” 

“Oh, I know you!” said Emily. “You were 
pointed out to me once when I was visiting over 
to Bayport. I wouldn’t have told you all this if 
Lhadn’t known who you were.” 

“Well, now,” continued Mrs. Leavitt, rising, 
“hurry in and make yourself look your nicest 
and prettiest.” 

Emily still hesitated. But youth and happiness 
are selfish, and then—there was Jim! 

“T’ll never forget this as long as I live!” she 
cried. “I'll do anything for you!” and she 
threw her arm, impulsively, about her new 
friend’s neck. 

Mrs. Leavitt laughed a comfortable little laugh. 
“Invite me over to Beachtown when you’re 
settled,’”’ she said. 

Emily ran into the house with a very rosy face. 
When, a few minutes later, she came out again, 
she was dressed in her simple best. 

“Well, you look sweet as a posy,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Leavitt, “and there’ll be some one else that 
will think so, too, I’ll bet.” 

She gave the girl explicit directions how to 
find Sarah’s house, where she was to leave the 
horse, and what to say to William. Then she 
hurried her off. 

“There,” said Mrs. Leavitt to herself, as 
she watched the retreating wagon, “I suppose 
*Melia’d say I was a big fool, but I can’t help 
it if she does. We can’t be young and have 
a Jim but once,” and the good woman breathed a 
little sigh. 

The children stood about 
in wonder at their sister’s 
sudden departure, and in 
doubt as to the desirableness 
of the new authority; but 
Mrs. Leavitt had a “way” 
with children, and they were 
soon happy again. 

It proved to be a long day, 
and visions of the social 
delights she was missing 
would come into Mrs. Leav- 
itt’s mind. 

“Dear, dear, what a selfish 
old thing I be, to be sure!” 
she said to herself more than 
once. 

But all things come to an 
end, and at last the children 
were safe in bed, and the 
tasks all done. When the 
shadows had begun to fall 
softly on hushed field and 
meadow, Mrs. Leavitt was 
all ready, and waiting on the 
front porch. Before long, 
she heard the rattle of wheels, 
and William drove up with 
Emily by his side. 

“Oh, I can’t thank you 
enough!” cried the girl, as 
she sprang from the carriage. 
“And Jim says so, too. I’ve 
had the loveliest time! 
Mother and father are just a 
little way behind; you must 
; wait and see them.” 

But Mrs. Leavitt would delay no longer. She 
| gave Emily a sympathetic kiss, climbed in by 





Mrs. Leavitt slapped the reins on Belle’s black | ing you come out. Let’s set right down here William, and old Belle went on. 


| “Aren’t you tired, mother?” said William, 
gently, laying his strong, brown hand on Mrs. 
Leavitt’s knee. 

“Oh, not to speak of. Those children were 
pretty lively, and for devising ways for getting 
into trouble they do beat all; but there—they are 
real affectionate, nice children !” 

“Well, if ever I was mad!” went on William. 
| “Here you’ve been looking forward to this day 
| for a month, and then to give it up for that silly 

slip of a girl!” 

| “Now, now, William! It wasn’t much to do. 
| You know how it is yourself—you’ve been 
courting !”’ 

“Everybody was so disappointed!” continued 
William. “Aunt Sarah wants me to bring you 
right back for the night, so you can see the folks. 
We can take the cross-cut through the woods, 
and be there in half an hour.” 

Mrs. Leavitt settled back. It was good to 
know she had been missed, and her face wore 2 
pleased smile. 

“No, William,” she said. “’Melia’ll be expecting 
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us, and I promised Jane Park I'd help her 
tack her silk quilt to-morrow. I guess we'd better 
go straight home!” Mary E, MITCHELL. 


* 
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SIMPLE CHARMS. 
Oft, in streets or humblest places, 
I detect far-wandered a. 
Which, from Eden wide astray, 
In lowly homes have lost their way. 
W. Emerson. 
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On the Slashes. 


In Two Parts.—Part I. 


EING without money or 
employment in a strange city 
was my excuse for accosting 
several men, who looked 
to me as if they might be 
employers of labor, with the 
words, ““Excuse me, sir, but 
could you put me in the 
way of getting work?” This 
ve ; was in Detroit, on the last 
day of April, 1894, when mills and factories 
were closing on all sides. 

The first six or seven men to whom I addressed 
myself shook their heads impatiently and passed 
on. The eighth, a tall, sun-browned man, 
dressed in a mixed-gray suit and wearing a wide, 
soft white hat, stopped and looked at me sharply, 
although he appeared to be in a hurry. 

“What can you do?” he asked. 

“Tend a board saw, stoke, wheel ore and ladle 
at an iron furnace, tend crane in an iron mill, 
fire or tend machine in a brick-yard, chop fire- 
wood, or work on a farm,” I replied. 

“Born in the country?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you know anything about sheep ?” 

“A little; my father once kept a small flock.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Twenty.” 

“What name?” 

“Lewis Swain.” 

“Mine’s Cargill— James Cargill. Take the 
five o’clock train this afternoon and go to Gray- 
ling, Crawford County, by way of Bay City; I 
will see you at the railway station there, day 
after to-morrow morning, at eight o’clock. I 
want you to go out on the slashes. If you are 
all right I will hire you for a year; the pay will 
be thirty dollars a month and keep.” He walked 
on in haste. 

“But, sir, it is a long way to Grayling,”’ I said, 
hastening after him, ‘‘and I am a little short of 
cash for railway fares.’ 

“And you would like a month's pay in 
advance?” Cargill commented, laughing ironi- 
cally, without stopping. “You won’t get it of 
me. But you be at Grayling and I'll be there, 
sure.” He continued on his way. 

I pondered the offer and then made unsuccess- 
ful inquiries for work till past one o’clock. At 
about three in the afternoon I grew discouraged 
and set off for Grayling along the railroad track, 
on foot. The crew of a freight-train gave me 
a lift that night as far as Bay City, and the 
next day I secured two other lifts, of about fifty 
miles each. Yet I did plenty of “ counting 
railroad ties’ before I reached Grayling, at six 
o'clock in the morning, May the second. 

One solitary nickel bought my breakfast that 
morning, which consisted of two large, but very 
stale doughnuts, from a cheap restaurant near 
the railroad station, and a drink of warm, 
flat-tasting water. 

The question uppermost with me then was, 
Would James Cargill remember to meet me at 
eight o’clock? I had a certain 
confidence in the man, but I felt 
very anxious, nevertheless, as I 
watched the hands of the station 
timepiece. 

One minute before eight I caught 
sight of Cargill’s mixed-gray suit 
on the street. He was walking 
rapidly and came into the station 
waiting-room, with a grim smile 
on his brown visage. 

“Oh! you are here, then!” he 
said. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Walk ?” 

“A part of the way.” 

“Come over to the hotel.”” 

It was not an invitation to 
breakfast, but to a double buck- 
board and team already harnessed 
and waiting at the hotel door. A 
driver sat in front and on the back 
Seat was an Icelander about thirty 
years old, who spoke but a few 
words of English. 

“Get in,” said my new employer, 
briefly. 

We rattled out of Grayling, 
followed by another buckboard 
loaded with food supplies, kitchen utensils, ete., 
and after a few miles entered the slashes. 

Ah, what a dreary landscape! Nothing exceeds 
the slashes in their aspects of utter desolation. 
The forest had been recently felled for the 
lumber ; and the entire country, flat and uninter- 
esting at best, presented one uniform expanse of 
dry tree-tops, stumps and stubs. 








it was nothing but a mere rough logging trail, 
which ended at a deserted lumber shanty and 
three horse-camps, on a small branch of the Au 
Sable River. 

“T am going to leave you here,’’ Cargill said to 
me. “You will live in that shanty and board 
yourself. There is a stove in it.” 

“But what am I to do?” I asked. 

“Take care of the sheep.” 

“What sheep, sir?” 

“Oh, you will find them ’round here. There’s 
two hundred and sixty of them and ‘most as 
many lambs. I’m trying an experiment, and I 
count on you to make it go through right. This 
is all my land. I cut the lumber off it two 
winters ago. There are thirty-eight thousand 


acres of old slashes here, and it now bears lots of 
feed. I mean to have a big sheep-ranch out 
of it. 


“You are here to tend these sheep. I shall 
leave you salt and tar for them. If the flies 
trouble when it gets warmer, tar all their noses. 
Look after them sharp. Count them every day 
or two. They have just been sheared, and if it 
comes on cold and wet within a week, you had 
better get them into the old horse-camps over- 
night.” 

The other buckboard came up, and delivered 
to me boxes of hard bread, bacon, pork, canned 
goods, tea, coffee, sugar, 
ete. ; also kettles, tinware 
and a carbine, with car- 
tridges. 

It may be that I looked 
around me somewhat rue- 
fully, for Cargill saw fit 
to continue in a sharper 
tone. 

“Now don’t you get 
homesick and mope,” 
said he. “Look up the 
sheep and ’tend right to 
business. 

“We shall not come 
back here to-day,” he 
added. “Weare going to 
drive five or six miles 
farther, to show the Ice- 
lander his flock; but in 
the course of a month or 
two I shall come around 
and see how things are going on. 

They drove off and left me feeling rather queer. 
Thus far I had not seen a single sheep; in fact, 
one could scarcely be seen a hundred feet away, 
amidst the great brush-ricks and tall briers. I 
searched about for an hour or more, without 
discovering any. At length I heard one bleat at 
a distance, and toward sunset found a flock of 
about twenty. 


and after cooking my breakfast next morning, 
set off to look for sheep again. I hunted all day, 
and after tramping wearily for ten or twelve 
miles, succeeded in finding about seventy more— 
in four different flocks! 

The brush and dry tree-tops prevented the 
sheep from feeding as a large flock. They could 
not easily keep together, and were constantly 
becoming separated in little bunches. 
a terrible place to traverse. The dry stubs 
and brush tore my clothes to shreds, as I ran and 
chased the sheep in my efforts to bring them 
together at the camps. Lacking thread and 
needles, I soon fell into a shocking condition as 
regards raiment. 

The feed is so sparse on the sandy soil of these 
| Slashes that it was simply impossible to herd 
| the sheep, which were scattered over thousands 
and thousands of acres. Here and there, after 








‘*DO YOU KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT SHEEP?” 


tramping for miles, I would come upon a few 
sheep and lambs; but I never found more than 
seventy or eighty in one day. The various little 
flocks were so far apart that I could not call 
them together, even with salt. 

It was not easy to distinguish these bunches 
of sheep and lambs one from another. They 
| were all half-bred Southdown sheep, with smut- 


Good-by.” 


I passed a lonesome night in the old shanty, | 


It was | 
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getting poorer and poorer all the time, till at last | paint with which to mark them, I never knew | Grayling, by Cargill’s order, bringing me a fresh 


| whether I had seen all or half of them. 
I do not believe that ten men, working together, 
| could have brought those sheep in. Added to 
| the difficulty of finding them was the greater 
difficulty of driving them through and amongst 
the brush-ricks ; they would tack and dodge, this 
way and that, until most of them had disappeared. 


seventy-three of them to the old horse-camps, 
with salt; but I had to let them out to feed, and 
then they immediately strayed off again. 

I never had worked so hard in my life before, 
for I was on my feet from daylight till dark. I 
scarcely took time to cook, and ate my food half 
raw. 

My tinware had been wrapped up in two old 
bran sacks, and with these I attempted to patch 
my clothes, using my knife and strings. But in 
the course of three weeks I had become a terribly 


as much from the worry as the hard racing. 
During this time I had not seen a human 
being, although on calm mornings I sometimes 
saw the smokes from squatters’ camps or cabins 
at a distance. A day or two later, however, my 





fellow-shepherd, the Icelander, whose name was | 
| Groos Olafsen, or something like that, made his 
appearance at my camp. 


If anything, he was 





**l CAUGHT A MAN IN THE VERY ACT.” 


| more ragged than myself; even his skin was torn 
| and scratched. He looked like a wild man, and 


| his mop of tow-colored hair was a sight not soon | 


to be forgotten. 

| As soon as he reached the shanty, he began to 
| talk excitedly, about his sheep, as I conjectured, 
although I could not understand a word he said. 
In a few moments he became so much wrought 
up that he shouted and gesticulated like a 
madman, pointing north, south, east and west, 
| alternately. I gathered that he wished me to do 
something or other, but I could not make out 
what he meant, and after sharing my breakfast, 
he went away across the slashes. 

Two days later, at about noon, he came again, 
driving thirty sheep and lambs, the most fagged- 
out creatures I ever saw, but not a whit more 
fagged than he. 
chasing them through the brush all night. He 


appeared quite done for, and lay down in the | 


shadow of my shanty without speaking. After 
he had rested for an hour or two, I gave him 
food ; and again he talked in wild, loud Icelandic, 
with vehement gestures. 

Presently I left him to count the sheep and 
lambs which he had driven to me, for I began 
to comprehend that he wished to join his flock to 
mine. The sheep had gone down to the brook, 
and I was absent for some little time. 
returned, the Icelander was missing. 
That was the last I saw of him. He 
had left his job. Nor did Cargill 
ever hear from him. 

Next day I set off in the direction 
whence Olafsen had come, and 
attempted to find the remainder of 
his sheep. I found his cabin, which, 
like my own, had been a lumber 
shanty, with horse-camps. In the 
hope of picking up the sheep, I 
remained there three days, and came 
upon four or five little flocks, 
wandering amidst brushwood. For 
a week thereafter I was engaged in 
more or less successful efforts to 
drive these sheep to my part of the 
slashes. 

I made the discovery, too, that 


killing sheep for the mutton, and in 
several places I found the offal of 
animals that had been slaughtered 
and dressed. Occasionally I heard 
guns and concluded that some of 
the squatters, while hunting, mistook 
sheep for deer. 

After arduous exertions I suc- 
ceeded in collecting a hundred of the 
Icelander’s sheep and lambs, and driving most of 
these to that portion of the slashes where my 
own sheep were supposed to be. But there 
were no fences to restrain them from going as 
far as they pleased. Whenever I heard the 


distant report of a gun, I more than suspected | 
| that another of Cargill’s flock had fallen a prey 
| to pot-hunters. 
We drove for thirty or forty miles, the road | colored legs and “brockle” faces, and having no | 


On the third of July a teamster came up from 





During the second week I succeeded in bringing | 


tattered shepherd; and I am certain that I had | 
lost not less than ten or twelve pounds of flesh, | 


I fancy that he had been | 


When I | 


squatters about the slashes were | 
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| stock of supplies and three bushels of salt, but 

no Cargill, greatly to my disappointment. He 
| had gone to Montana, the teamster told me, to 
| settle the affairs of a brother who owned a silver- 
}mine there, but had committed suicide in 
| despondency from the depressed condition of the 
| silver market. 

I wished very much to see my employer and 
resign my position as shepherd. I desired also 
to point out the condition of his property to him. 
When I told the teamster this he laughed uproari- 
| Ously and said that many persons had advised 
| Cargill against putting sheep out there, but that 

he was the most self-willed man in all Michigan. 

I sent out word to be telegraphed to him, that 
the Icelander had decamped ; that neither I, nor 
| ten men, could keep those sheep together on the 
| slashes, and that in my opinion the squatters 
would ultimately get the whole of them. I also 
sent out for a suit of goatskin clothes and a dozen 
darning-needles ; for I was nearly naked. 

The teamster returned two days later, with a 
suit of corduroy and the following characteristic 
telegram from my employer : 

“Stick to it. Don’t leave. 
| that you catch stealing sheep.” 
As obedience to this latter order would probably 
|land me in the state prison, I felt myself at 

liberty to think twice about it. Surely a poor 
family might, from stress 
of hunger, purloin a lamb 
without incurring the 
death-penalty! I soon 
began to comprehend, 
however, that something 
more than the larceny of 
a sheep by poverty- 
stricken settlers was in 
progress. 

Squatters were locating 
around me with the pur- 
pose of living off the scat- 
tered flocks. As the season 
a‘lvanced, the smokes that 
1 could count, rising from 
shanties within eight or 
ten miles, increased in 
number, till twenty or 
more could be seen on a 
clear morning ; and I soon 
was certain that all those 
people were frying Cargill’s mutton for breakfast. 

At length I caught a man in the very act of 
slaughtering a lamb. His gun stood against a 
stump hard by, and when I came up and 
demanded, somewhat peremptorily, what he was 
about, he replied defiantly, in some out!andish 
tongue. He was a dirty, swarthy fellow and 
may have been a Hungarian, a Russian, or an 
Italian. 

When I stepped up to take the lamb from him, 
he leaped forward like a wild beast and lunged 
at me with his knife. I knocked him down with 
the butt of my gun barely in time to avoid being 
stabbed. Finding that I was his master, he 
cringed and fawned on the ground. I gave him 
to understand that if he came there again he 
would be shot; and lest he should fire on me 
| from the brush, I took his gun from him and 

drove him off. 

Next morning I took the bearings of the 
nearest smoke and set off for it. After a two 
hours’ walk I reached an old horse-camp, and 
there surprised a crew of six men and two women 
of various ages, all apparently of foreign birth. 
Unless my nose greatly deceived me, they were 
cooking mutton. 

“Do you speak English ?’”’ I asked them. 

“Nah!” growled one of the men. 

I pointed to their frying-pan, then to myself, 
and raising my carbine signified that the next 
man who filled a frying-pan in the way theirs 
had been filled might expect bullets. They stared 
at me in sullen silence. Guns and knives 
appeared to be plentiful in the camp, but I 
walked off unmolested. 

Early next morning I went to another smoke, 
and found a log hut in a little cleared space, 
inhabited by the most enormous woman I ever 
saw, and eight youngsters, who were*presumably 
her offspring. This monstrous female, who 
turned out to be a Finlander, would assuredly 
have weighed from three to four hundred pounds ; 
and her substance was not fat, but vast bones 
and muscles. 

When she rolled forth from the hut door, as I 
approached it, | halted in astonishment. Black, 
swarthy, dirty and half-clad, she burst on me 
like the wife of Giant Blunderbore, with a 
lamb’s pelt in oneshand. But when she saw me 
her mouth broadened out in such an immense 
smile of good humor and cordial welcome, that I 
would have felt relieved—if I had not been a 
little afraid of her teeth! 

She began at once to talk volubly in an 
unknown tongue. I recovered myself sufficiently 
to point to the lambskin and shake my head 
reprovingly, when again she smiled, showing 
those enormous teeth so fully that I shook my 
head weakly and took my departure. 

How to protect my employer’s property was a 
problem that I wrestled with vainly day and 
night. But as it seemed clearly necessary to 
warn off thievish bushwhackers, I went on for a 
week, visiting huts and camps wherever I saw 
smokes. At one I found a Norseman with his 
| wife and five children; at another, six Poles 
| who were little better than vagrants; and at a 
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third there were seven or eight dirty, rough- 
looking men, evidently tramps or criminals. At 
only one cabin which I visited did I find English 
spoken, I judged that nearly a hundred immi- 
grants were living on Cargill’s sheep. 


cireles about the tracts which Cargill owned, in 
order to surprise the thieves, and one day I came 
upon a poacher with a lamb on his back. 

“Drop that!’ I shouted. 

He stood still and grinned impudently. There- 
upon I took quick, but careful, aim and fired a 
ball ten feet above his head. He dropped the 
lamb and ran off cursing. I fired at five or six 
men in the same way. I took care not to hit 
them; but I patrolled my district every day, and 
whenever I came upon a sheep-thief, I shouted 
savagely at him and let him hear the whistle of 
a bullet. 

I was far from clear in my mind whether this 
were right or wrong. I soon found, however, 
that shooting at men was 
a pastime with two sides 
to it. Not many days 
after, a ball sang past 
my own ears. Before I 
reached my shanty that 
night I was shot at a 
second time. 

That day, too, I found 
places where fires had 
been set on the slashes, 
probably with the design 
of burning them off and 
scattering the sheep to 
greater distances. In one 
place, fifty acres or more 
had been burned over. 
Both the fires and the 
shots alarmed me greatly. 
I felt like one living 
amidst a hostile tribe of 
savages. 

Thinking my situation 
over, as I lay in my shanty 
that night, I was half 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| fed her there, to the next rung, following me| Most of all, I wonder whether she will escape | shirts, and the light blue trousers and black 


| some distance. The male, whom I soon learned | 
| to distinguish by the richer yellow of his throat, | 

was naturally aroused and indignant at this | 
| intrusion. While his mate was eating peacefully | 
I took to ranging through the slashes, in great | from my hand, he flew backward and forward | be waiting for her. 


| close to my head, uttering a harsh, scolding 

note, which I never heard from the female. 

| In about a week after he first witnessed the 

performance the male became, to a certain 
extent, reconciled to his wife’s strange conduct. 

| He did not dart at my head so often, and he 
developed a habit which gave me a much higher 
opinion of his character—flying to the nest when 
the female followed me and keeping the eggs 

| warm during her absence. 

Onee, indeed, while I was feeding her on the 
| nest, some time after he had grown used to me, 
I heard him scolding more violently than ever. I 
| wondered at his renewed vigilance, till I saw 
| that he was watching not me but a male vireo. 
His anger at my intru- 
sion had been somewhat 
modified by astonishment, 
but the presence of 
another bird was an 
occurrence he understood 
and felt competent to deal 

with. 

The male never fed 
from my hand, although 
he often remained in the 
nest until I came very 
near. I knew him at once 
by his retracted head and 
angry eyes. The female’s 
head was always extended 
to see what I was bring- 
ing, and her eyes were 
intelligent and gentle. 

He was a true bar- 
barian, I fear, but I 
learned to respect him 
thoroughly. He defended 
his home and family as 
well as he could, and 








inclined to leave the place 

and abandon the sheep 

to their fate. My relatives lived in Maryland, but 
I had not written to them since coming into the 
slashes. Homesickness fell upon me. I was 
lonesome, anxious and disheartened. Till long 
past midnight I lay awake, pondering what I 
would better do. Lewis SwAIN. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Bird In the Hand. 
E VERY boy or girl who knows the winter 





woods has seen,¢hanging from the forked 
twigs of bushes or low trees, shallow, 
cup-shaped nests like that in the picture. 

These woodland nests are generally built by 
the red-eyed vireo, a bird whose enticing song 
and gentle manners soon win affection, if one 
learns to know him. The nest in the picture, 
however, is that of his cousin, the yellow-throated 
vireo, whose disposition is even more confiding 
than the red-eye’s. 

I have always liked yellow-throated vireos, 
because of the careless, confident way in which 
the male sings on the nest; and when a pair of 
these vireos appeared last May in an apple-tree 
just outside my dining-room window, I was 
prepared to give them a very cordial welcome. I 
had no idea, however, when the female finally 
selected a twig and fell to weaving, how important 
a member of our household she would become, 
and what charming associations she was destined 
to weave about the tree. 

It was the seventeenth of May when she began 
the nest. By night it seemed to me finished, but 
to her trained eye it was still insecure. All the 
next morning she kept at work, and at noon I 
could easily see that the walls were much thicker 
and more smoothly covered. 

On the twenty-second of May there was one 
egg in the nest; the next morning, a second. 
On the twenty-sixth I placed a short ladder 
against the tree, so that when I climbed it my 
head was level with the nest and within two 
feet of it. 

I climbed the ladder twice, to accustom the bird 
to her strange visitor, and the third time I offered 
her a cankerworm. She took it, but flew off 
with it. 

The next morning I made the fourth ascent of 
the ladder and offered the vireo a large black ant, 
which I caught on the tree itself. She swallowed 
it without leaving the nest, and a dozen more 
disappeared as quickly as I could give them to 
her. These black ants were evidently considered 
very choice food, and as there were large colonies 
of them in the hollows of the tree, there was 


. always a busy line following up or down the 


limb against which the ladder rested. The 
simplest way, therefore, to feed my friend was 
to stand on the ladder, waylay each passing ant 
and offer it to her. 

The next morning, on my fifth ascent, she 
again ate freely from my hand, and from my 
lips. She even left her eggs and perched on the 
edge of the nest, reaching forward if I held 
the ant too far from her; and when I had 
desolated the highway of ants and was descend- 
ing the ladder, she flew from the limb below the 
nest to the top rung of the ladder, and after I 


he was extremely active, 
a little later, in feeding 
the young. I told my friends, of course, of the 
rare friendship which I had formed, and several 
came to see the vireo eat from my hand. Not 
only did their presence under the tree seem to 
make no difference in her appetite, but when one 
of them climbed the ladder I had to admit that 
she took food from his hand as readily as she had 
from mine. At no time did she discriminate 
between her admirers. Any one who brought 
black ants was welcome. 

On the twenty-eighth of May I put her courage 
to a severe test. She was standing on the edge 
of the nest, the better to reach for the food which 
I offered her, and her composure was so great 
and my hand so near, that I ventured to close it 
over her and to carry her toward me. 

She did not seem alarmed at this strange expe- 
rience; her heart was not beating at a rapid rate, 
but I think the position was too unusual to be 
comfortable. She seemed pleased to be put down, 
although she remained where | placed her and 
continued her meal. 

If I put an ant on the palm of my hand, she 
preferred to hover or to fly over and take the 
ant on the wing; yet on the third of June I 
induced her to perch on my finger. 

I managed. this by putting a box containing 
ants in the palm of my hand, but letting it show 
between my fingers. She wanted the ants and 
saw only one way to get at them. She alighted, 
therefore, on my finger and thrust her bill down 
into the box. She also learned to eat from the 
box placed upon my head. 

In order to photograph the bird in these 
characteristic positions, we had to do an amount 
of climbing and cutting in the tree, which was in 
itself a severe test of her composure. And the 
camera, too, on its tripod, was tied in place only 





a foot or two away, and remained there night 
and day, covered by a black cloth; 
but neither this strange object nor 


all the perils of the way and return to me next 
spring. The chances are many that I shall not 
see my vireo again, but if she returns next May 
the warmest welcome and. the largest ants will 
RALPH HOFFMAN. 
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Paying the Troops. 
T= enterprising Florida city of Tampa was 


practically surrounded by camps of regu- | 
lars, whose slouch hats, blue shirts and | 


trousers and crossed suspenders made them look 
more like farmers than like soldiers of traditional 
aspect. They busied themselves at various tasks, 
or sprawled at full length under their tents, with 
tent-flaps fastened high to let the air pass through. 

It was morning—the hottest time of the day in 
Florida. The Gulf wind had not yet developed 
into more than a zephyr. The sand in which 
the camp was pitched stored up the heat, and 
the tall pines afforded little shade. Some of the 
soldiers had built little sun-shelters of leafy 
brush about their tents, and seemed to be living 
in brush heaps. 

I had been down in the town, and had paused 
in front of the National Bank to see an unusual 
sight. A heavy blue wagon, drawn by four 
mules, stood there, and in it stood a guard of 
half a dozen armed soldiers, in blouses and belts. 
Other soldiers were apparently loading something 
into the wagon. I understood at once that it 
was the pay-wagon, for I knew that the soldiers 
were to be paid that day. 

Just then, in front of the bank, I encountered 
my friend the major in full uniform. The 
major is a paymaster; this is the grade usually 
held in the army by the officers whose duty, 
under ordinary circumstances, is only a financial 
one, but whose service is highly important and, 
indeed, indispensable. And the paymasters are 
naturally popular among the soldiers. 

I was soon to receive proof of the consequence 
of a paymaster on pay-day. I had no sooner 
encountered my friend the major than he invited 
me to go with him and see him do the paying off. 
I accepted very gladly. The major had an open 
carriage which stood in front of the pay-wagon. 


He had a messenger from the bank load nine | 


bags of specie into the bottom of the carriage; 
we got in, with our feet among these bags, and 
our little procession started, our carriage in 
advance and the heavy pay-wagon, with its 
armed guard, immediately following. 

If all the windows in Tampa had not been 
open already, they would have been opened to 
see us pass. People certainly flocked to them. 
I felt that I was enjoying something of the pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war. 

The fact that my feet were wedged in between 
bags of money alone gave me a curious sensation. 
The major, however, deprived me of some of 
the sense of rolling in wealth that I had, as the 
carriage careened heavily in the Florida sands, 
by telling me that the bags contained nothing but 
pennies. He had with him, in the carriage and 
the pay-wagon, twenty thousand copper cents! 
This extraordinary provision of very small coins 
had been made necessary by the fact that the 
soldiers had been for part of the time on field or 
war pay, an advance of twenty per cent. on the 
ordinary pay. The result was that every soldier’s 
pay included the fraction of a dollar. 

It seemed a long way to the camp through the 
sand. The horses walked all the way. It was 
waxing toward dinner-time when we reached the 
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leather brogans of the service. Meantime, stil] 
lighter uniforms of brown canvas were being 
prepared for them for Cuban service. 

In more formal duty, however, they wore their 
belted blue blouses, and on the practice marches 
which they took every day they carried blankets 
over their shoulders and around their waists, and 
other accoutrements. 

After the band, the companies filed up one by 
one. The piles of money on the paymaster’s 
table, mostly in packets of neat new bills, lowered 
quite perceptibly. The day went on, and the 
pay-tent was left under guard while the pay- 
master went to lunch with the officers. Then 
the ceremony was resumed until the whole 
regiment was paid, and the major and his big 
wagon and guard moved on to another regimental 
headquarters. 

Meantime, in and around their tents the 
soldiers were putting away their money, and 
paying their little debts one to another, and some 
were writing letters and sending a little of it 
home to their mothers or wives. Many had 
small debts in the town which they must settle; 
for the United States soldier is an honored guest 
in Tampa just now, and for the most part his 
honesty is so well regarded that he could buy on 
credit, pending his pay-day, which everybody 
knew was coming. 

As the ceremony grew monotonous I left the 
camp and went to the town. On the way I fell 
in with a bright-eyed young private soldier, an 
Ohio boy no more than of the requisite age for 
the army, who told me his name and something 
of his history. 

He was well educated, and spoke like a gentle- 
man. His uncle was an officer in the army, and 
he aspired to be one. He could not go to West 
Point, and had resolved to work his way up toa 
commission. He thought he was getting along 
very well, for he had studied when he could, and 
had won the favor of his officers by diligence in 
his duties. He was then on his way to a 
photographer’s establishment, where he was to 
have a picture taken to send home to his mother 
in Ohio. 

There are many men like him in the regular 
army. I have met a first lieutenant who had 
risen from the ranks, and who had been in the 
service twenty-one years. He expressed no 
dissatisfaction that in all this time he had risen 
no higher, but he spoke enthusiastically of his 
colonel, and told how he should be a general— 
how brave and capable and experienced he was, 
and what a fine man everybody acknowledged 
him to be. When, a day or two later, I saw the 
name of this colonel in the list of brigadier- 
generals of volunteers just appointed, I could not 
help feeling a sense of satisfaction, and also one 
of sympathy with the lieutenant who had served 
his country for twenty-one years, but who made 
no claim whatever for himself. 

Though army service often gives men a rough 
exterior and a rough speech, I have seen enough 
of it to convince me that the nobler sentiments 
are sometimes nourished rather than suppressed 
by it. J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 
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The Making of Zimri Bunker. 


In Eight Chapters.—Chapter VI. 


IMRI, when the sailor left him, stood 
staring round on the British schooner and 
her crew —a decidedly villainous-looking 





'lot, for such privateers were manned and 


camp, and the soldiers were very glad to see us. | officered, not by the regulars of his majesty’s 
But we had to report to the regimental officers of | naval service, but by almost the worst class of 


the 17th before we could proceed to pay them. 
A tent and a table were provided for the 
paymaster, and the trumpeter sounded the call 
for the regiment. Everything was done without 
haste and in order. 
First came the band, who were drawn up in 
order before the paymaster’s tent. Every man’s 





the removal of twigs and branches 
all around the nest seemed to disturb 
the vireo in the least. 

By the eighteenth of June the 
young were hatched, and as soon as 
they no longer needed the protection 
of her body the mother treated 
herself to long and well-earned 
absences. Once she was away so 
long that I became greatly worried 
about her, but she returned at length, 
and ate once more, the last time, 
from my hand. 

She unconsciously gave me cause, 
during this last interview, to think 
of her a little more constantly than 
I liked. While 1 looked up at her 
as she fed, there fell into my eye a 
fragment of the ant she was eating —an experi- | 
ence that forbids me to recommend formic acid 
as an eye-lotion. 

But I forgave her, of course, and as I say, this | 
was the last I saw of her. At the end of two | 
days I went away for the summer. When I | 
returned, in September, the well-worn nest was | 
all that I could connect with the family I bad 
watched. Often when I look at it I think of its 
brave architect and builder. I remember how 
helpless her little body felt in my hand, and I 





wonder what long journeys she is making now. | 





“a adventurers that followed the sea. 


Zimri felt that they eyed him with both hostility 
and amusement. Were they, he wondered, think- 
ing that the captain was sure to press him into 
the crew? While this fear was strengthening in 


| his heart, the sailor who had spoken to him 


returned, grinning. 

“Well, my cheeky mate, wot sells 
fish to ’is majesty, just step haft ‘ere. 
The cap’n’s hanxious to make yer 
acquaintance, an’ no wonder. Wen 
we sees a ship, we takes ’er in, 
cargo an’ all. An’ ’ere comes a 
bloomin’ jolly-boat with a crew of one 
landlubber, an’ the cap’n says, says 
he, ‘Just send ’im haft,’ says ’e, ‘Hi'll 
take ’is fish.’ Werry polite is Cap'n 
Brockby,—oh yes, an’ ’e likes cheek,— 
just loves cheeky landlubbers, an’ 
a-makin’ sailors of ’em. So haft with 
yer, my fine feller.” Thus soliloquiz- 
ing and chuckling, he led Zimri to the 
companion steps. 

The captain and his officers were 











name was called, and he advanced to the tent, | 


saluted, received his package of money, and 
resumed his place in the ranks. When the band 
was paid it marched away. 

The band, like all the rest of the soldiers of 
the regiment, had been permitted to come up 
without blouses. The officers of the United 


under the Florida sun in summer they were 
permitted to live, and to report for the ordinary 


duties of the camp, attired in soft hats, blue | 


sitting comfortably about a hand- 
some cabin when Zimri entered. Al! 
his plans were gone to the winds in 
the confusion of his increasing fears. 

“Don’t be frightened, young fellow. We're 


| glad to have your fish, and I want to ask you a 
| few questions.” 


The captain’s voice was friendly enough, but 
there was a look in his face that Zimri instine- 


| tively distrusted. 
States regular army are thoroughly considerate | 
of the comfort and health of the soldiers. Here | 


“We heard guns on the island, the night before 
last,”’ said the captain. “What was going on’ 
Heard some news that you were celebrating?” 

Zimri was too confused to think. ‘The misap- 
prehension as to the cause of firing increased his 
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best to tell the truth, and as little of it as possible. 





THE YOUTH’S 


| looks round for more.” 





COMPANION. 


stupor. He had an impression that it would be | you can,’ says he, w’y we just sends ’em, and | he is going to put a stop to this blockading of | as he whirled to the man at the wheel. “Down! 
He ended with a very | Nantucket. 


He says the people are peaceful, 


“They’s some Britishers come to town,” he | significant laugh, in which his mates hilariously | industrious, neutral Quakers. As soon as he 


answered, kicking at the carpet. 

“Some Englishmen, you mean. How did they 
come? And why were you so glad to see them? 
Did they come by boat? Past us here?” 


“J dunno,” said Zimri, whose wits were return- | 


ing because he found the captain’s mistake 
amusing. “They come in f’m east’ard. Some 
come in carts, an’ some on stretchers. They 
was all sick men.” 

“Drifted ashore?” said the mystified captain. 


joined. 


“They went off in the clipper, I reckon,” said | 


| Zimri, uneasy at the scarcely veiled threat that 
he was to be pressed, and yet keeping his wits. 

| that they were quite off guard. “We was bearin’ 

| hup.” 


|men sprang to a boat; and Zimri, scarcely able 


“Started off in the dog-watch night afore larst.”’ | 
| The sailors were so sure he would be pressed | against Captain Forsyth on the strength of our 


| A sharp order from aft interrupted him. The | 


can get around he says he will represent their 
case to Admiral Hotham, himself.” 

“He will, will he? By the Lord —” 

“Better not say it, captain,” interposed the 
lieutenant. “No use undertaking to run up 


services. He’s a particular friend of the admiral. 
My idea is that we better run around the island 
right now on the chance of falling in with that 
Yankee privateer. If we could sink him the 


“Wal, no. The’s been a fight of some kind, 1 | to keep from capering, saw it pulled away toward | admiral would give us credit for being a fighting 


reckon; but they don’t know nothin’ particler 
about it in town, ’cause they fit off ’Sconset, an’ 
night-time.” 

“Fought? Who fought? 
man resisted? What ship did she resist?” The 
captain was all exciternent. He feared that some 
rival privateer, poaching on his chosen ground, 
had had great luck. 

Zimri hung his jaw stupidly, and made his 
face blank of intelligence. “I didn’t hear of no 
merchantman resistin’,’”’ he said, with apparent 
innocence. “Some is tellin’ the Britisher was a 


| sheets. Undoubtedly he had been sent to inves- 


| tigate. Breeze or no breeze, it meant a long 


Some merchant- | delay before the schooner should weigh anchor | pondered. 
| the last hour. 


again. 


His joy was of short duration. Left to his 


ining the guns and bulwarks. 





| possible. So he went forward and drew his 


own devices he sauntered about the decks, exam- | 
When he had | 
seen all he could, fearful of being suspected if any rate he could drive away the islanders from 
he seemed too inquisitive, it occurred to him that | the stranded vessel, burn her, and so gratify his 
it would be judicious for him to go ashore if | disposition to malicious injury. 


the distant town, with a lieutenant in the stern- ship, and we should be left to do pretty much as 


we please, Forsyth or no Forsyth.” 

The captain checked his blaze of anger and 
A strong breeze had arisen within 
He thought it not unlikely that 
the Neufchatel, of whose strength the lieutenant 
had gained little information, might be lying not 
far from where the Douglas was beached. At 


Meantime Zimri, on deck with the men, was 


frigate. Anyhow ther’s only Englishmen come | skiff alongside. It had been quite emptied of | wondering if they would let him go now that 


to town.” 

“This fellow seems almost an idiot,” said the 
captain, impatiently, to his officers. “Of course 
if there was a frigate and the Yankee resisted, 
she’s been blown out of the water. AJ] hands 
lost, I dare say. Looks like it, if only English 
wounded are over yonder. Look here, young 


you as big a fool as you look? Have you 
told us all you know?” 

“T dunno, sir,” said Zimri, intentionally 
gaping. 

“You don’t know if you’re as big a fool 
as you look ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, I dare say youare.” The captain 
fell into amiability at his own jocularity. 
“Come, now, young fellow, do you know 
where the vessels are?” 

Zimri was thinking hard. If he could 
keep this British privateer at the bar, they 
must fail to discover the Neufchatel when 
she returned for him to-morrow night. He 
did not wish the fight to oceur until the 
Lydia should come, and be ready to run 
in during its progress, or immediately after 
the disabling of the privateer, which Zimri 
was sure would happen. Where was the 
other British privateer? She might come 
along and take part against the Neufchatel, 
if the fight were brought off to-morrow or 
the next day. 

Zimri did not speak. He kept thinking. 
If he should tell them of the stranded 
Douglas they would surely investigate. 
But they would hardly dare send a boat 
around the island in ignorance of what 
American force might, possibly, be there. 

The schooner could not sail in this dead 
calm, which would probably continue until 
evening. She would certainly not venture 
among the shoals except by daylight, and 
with a good breeze. They must wait until 
to-morrow, at least, and possibly much longer. 
By that time the brig would be discharged by 
the islanders, and perhaps thoroughly broken 
up. It seemed safe policy to tell something of 
the Douglas. 

“T dunno where the ships be,’ he answered. 
“Some says they sailed away next mornin’; but 
they’s a brig stranded on the east side—mebby 
gone to pieces *fore now. She’s a trader of some 
kind.” 

The captain and his officers listened suspi- 
ciously. Zimri seemed to know too much and 
too little. They asked him a few more questions 
about tides and shoals, then ordered him to return 
to the deck, while they took to discussing his 
news. 

Zimri walked to where half a dozen seamen 
were lounging on the rail. A subtle elation 
possessed him, and gave him confidence to 
obtain the information he wanted. The sailors 
were waiting for him, curious to know the 
meaning of the guns they also had heard. He 
repeated his story, taking care to keep back the 
important fact of an American victory. Britishers 
would hardly relish that, he thought. Soon he 
began to ask questions about the war, growing 
canning as he proceeded. 

“Wallopin’s!”’ he ejaculated, staring round with 
mouth open. “This is an all-fired big vessel! 
Talk about fightin’! I reckon you fellers could 
lick all creation with them guns. How many 
men does it take to fight her?” 

It was a good shot—straight at the heart of a 
sailor who loved his ship, and a cockney who 
must boast to live. 

“Well, matey,” said his former conductor, “it 
takes about fifty of us, w’en we’re hall ’ere. 
And we haint see a blarsted ship yet wot didn’t 
‘eave to ’arnsome when we fired a shot ’crost ’er 
bows; but we haint more’n arf of us ’ere just 
now.” 

“The other fellers deserted?” said Zimri, with 
much apparent surprise. “Didn’t think sailor 


men’d leave a good ship, ’specially when ther’s 
SO many prizes!” 

“Well, you see, matey, we just got to obey 
horders, some of ’em, if we are a privateer. An’ 
w’en the hadmiral sends up from Chesapeake 
an’ says, says he, ‘Send me hall the hable seamen 


fish. A sailor, who had been watching him, 
touched his shoulder. 

| “Cap’n says you can’t go ashore, matey. 
wants you here.” 

| “Well, I reckon he does,” said Zimri; “he aint 

| paid me for my fish. Is he wantin’ to pay now ?” 


| “Harsk the cap’n, matey. Ee’ll tell you him- | 
man,” he cried, turning savagely on Zimri, “are | self,’ said the sailor, grinning, and turned away. | peering anxiously shoreward. 


He | 
|the windlass, or climbing slowly into the | 
| rigging. 





they found he had told no lies? While he was 
trying to puzzle it out orders rang out sharply. 
Men tumbled up from below, running to 


The ship was under good headway when the 
captain approached the rail where Zimri stood, 
He looked up 





“ARE YOU AS BIG A FOOL AS YOU LOOK?” 


| But he stood where he could check any attempt | 


| of Zimri to reach his boat. 

The young Nantucketer’s elation quite deserted 
him. He had been painting glowing mind- 
| pictures of his return to the Neufchatel, and 
|of the joy of Captain Ordway at finding the 
privateer almost within his grasp. 

Now all was dark. He could not tell Captain 
Ordway of the Lydia’s design to come back 
within a week. The Neufchatel would go 
away, uninformed, after vainly running in for 
him on the morrow. The effect of his having 
come aboard the Britisher might be that her 
boat, now ashore, would get information enabling 
her to take the Neufchatel at an advantage. 

Again, the thought of being forced to take 
part in navigating the Britisher oppressed Zimri 
sorely. But he would not do that—they might 
flog him, or send him to prison, rather. 

The day wore away while he pondered wretch- 
edly these things, which gradually roused in him 
a resolve to take the most desperate chance of 
escape that might offer. Twice he asked to see 
Captain Brockby, but was refused. At last it 
occurred to him that the captain was waiting the 
return of his boat, and might let him go after its 
arrival. 

It was not until late in the afternoon that the 
boat came back, as if in a great hurry, and 
the lieutenant, evidently excited, disappeared 
into the cabin. His report sent the captain into 
a fit of fear and fury, but of that Zimri heard 
nothing. 

“The devil is to pay, captain,” said the lieu- 





tenant. “Who is ashore, a paroled prisoner, do | 
you suppose? 
Endymion frigate! His boats were whipped 
by a Yankee privateer!” Then the lieutenant 
ran rapidly over the whole story of the fight. 

It did not altogether displease the privateer 
captain that a commander, and he of a frigate 
in the regular service, should have come to such 
misfortune, for the outrages of the British priva- 
| teers were often sharply checked by the ships of 
the regular service. 

Brockby grinned savagely. ““Well, the Endym- 
ion won’t be interfering with us any more,” 
said he. 


Why, the commander of the | 





“But that’s the worst of it,” said the lieu- 
tenant. “He told me, Captain Forsyth did, that | 








sullenly under the rim of his battered hat as the 
captain drew near. 

“You know where the Douglas is beached, 
young man?’”’ The voice was hard, and Zimri 
felt rebellious at its tone. 

“Yes, I do,” he said, shortly. 

“Do you know the channels and shoals?” 

A wild scheme to ground the Britisher flashed 
through Zimri’s brain as he thought of the 
channels where it would be so easy to go wrong. 

“Yes, I do,” he said again. 

“Then you will pilot us to-night. And mind 
you! your life will depend on finding the right 
channels !”’ 

It was dark when the schooner bore down to 
double Great Point. Zimri stood forward watch- 
ing the light, his heart rising to his throat as it 
swept nearer. He had been there often, blue- 
fishing in the rips, and he knew that the schooner 
was too far offshore. Unless she should change 
her course speedily she must ground on a narrow 
bar outside the deep water of the point. 

He felt ugly, almost savage, as the danger 
drew near, and he shut his lips tightly. Nothing 
had been said to him since the captain left. The 
Britishers seemed to have confidence in their 
own knowledge thus far. It was shattered sud- 
denly as a cry rang out from the lookout forward : 

“Breakers ahead !”” 

In an instant the captain had rushed forward, 
and seized Zimri by the arm. “What is it, you 
young dog ?”’ he roared, shaking him savagely. 

“*Taint breakers. Wind’s been offshore a 
week. It’s only the rips.” Zimri’s voice was as 
ugly as the captain’s own. 

Remembering how often he had noticed such 
rips far out from shore when the tide ran strongly 
the captain turned away half ashamed, but 
returned swiftly. 


“Ts all clear ahead ?’”’ he asked, looking suspi- | 


ciously at Zimri’s sullen face, and then seizing 
him, as he hesitated, again by the shoulder. The 
white water of the rips was already creaming 


| and hissing under the schooner’s bow. 
“Quick!” Brockby shouted, “or I’ll shoot you! | she rose from the window. 


Will she go through on this course?” 

Zimri raised his head and looked the captain 
squarely in the face. 
minutes, unless you come about,” he said. 

Captain Brockby’s face was white with rage 
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Hard down!” he roared. Then he raised his 
fist with a curse, and struck Zimri to the deck. 

The schooner’s sails were thrashing violently 
as Zimri crept aft to the taffrail where his boat’s 
painter had been fastened when they weighed 
anchor. The helmsman with his wheel hard 
down, and eyes staring in terror beyond the bow, 
did not notice him. Forward the men were 
running about, busy and frightened. 

Zimri’s knife was in his hand. At the moment 
when the schooner was almost motionless as she 
whirled, with sails thundering in the wind, he 
jerked his boat sharply alongside and drew his 
knife across the taut painter. The next moment 
he had leaped over the rail, with the severed line 
in his hand, and was lost in the darkness. 





Early in the morning of the third day after 
Zimri had disappeared, little Lois was on Tristram 
Gardner’s walk, looking as usual out to sea. 
But soon she turned the big spy-glass toward the 
hills, and there was Crummel, hastening at his 
best pace across the moors. Was he bringing 
Zimri? Lois was wearying for Zimri, and 
worried a good deal by wondering what he had 
meant to do when he paid her the mysterious 
good-by visit. 

Why had he asked her always to remember 
him? Why had he bound her to tell nobody of 
his good-by? If Crummel was bringing Zimri 
she would probably soon understand these 
things. 

She watched Crummel through the sheep gate, 
and saw Rawn to be the driver. She waited for 
Crummel to enter Tristram Gardner’s yard, 
and then, running down, she found Rawn 
coming up the steps to meet Tristram him- 
self. 

“Have you seen Zimri, squire?’ was 
Rawn’s first question, which made Lois 
open her eyes wide. 

“Zimri, Friend Loring?” said the squire, 
wondering. ‘No, certainly not. Has any- 
thing happened ?” 

“T dunno,” said Rawn, dejectedly. “He 
aint been home sinst the fight, an’ Marm 
Bunker’s kinder worrit. He borrowed 
Nam Coffin’s horse, an’ his hull fare of 
fish, an’ came down here the same night I 
did, on’y later. Friday, Nam found the 
horse in his stable when he come back from 
fishin’, but no Zimri; an’ we haint seen 
hide nor hair of him yet.” 

Rawn sat down on the steps, and stared 
helplessly at Crummel. Lois stared at 
Rawn. 

“Zimri haint never been away f’m home 
a night before,” he continued, after a long 
pause. “Dory’s gone, too, an’ Marm 
Bunker thinks he’s been drownded.” 

“Oh, Zimri’s not drowned. I’m sure he 
can’t be,” said Lois. 

“Oh no. Surely not as bad as that, 
Friend Loring,” said the squire. ‘“‘ Has 
thee no idea where he went ?”’ 

*T dunno, Tristum. All he told Nam 
Coffin was that he was on an nerran’ for 
Cap’n Ordway ; but the schooner left before 
|he started for town. Peter Coffin says he 
seen her Friday night beatin’ in to nor’ard; but 
they warnt no sight of her at daylight, an’ I 
shouldn’t wonder if he didn’t see her. Peter’s 
|eye is kind of crooked ever sinst his gun 
*sploded,” he added, as an apology for doubting 
Peter even at this distance. 

“Oh, I’m sure Zimri couldn’t be drowned,” 
said Lois again, but they gave her no attention ; 
and indeed the heart of the child was heavy with 
fear, even while she spoke. 

Rawn soon left them to pursue his inquiries 
in the town. Tristram Gardner thought about 
Zimri, for a while, as the lad who had so well 
warned off the Lydia, and then fell to wondering 
what would happen when she should again 
approach the island. 

“If the privateer should catch sight of the 
Lydia,” thought Tristram, “I shall be a ruined 
man.” 

The philosophers at the shoe-shop speculated 
about Zimri’s disappearance, by night, in a fog 
of tobacco smoke. All was grist that came to 
their mill; but they, too, soon forgot him in 
discussing the message which Captain Forsyth 
had undertaken to send in their behalf, to 
Admiral Hotham of the British navy. None of 
them doubted that the admiral would rid the 
island of the outrageous privateer, but their 
wildest imaginations never rose to a fancy that a 
Nantucketer would save the admiral that trouble. 

The one person in all the town who thought 
constantly of Zimri was little Lois. After she 
had gone up-stairs to bed that evening she sat 
for a long time at the window with her chin in 
her hand, looking out across the harbor. 

She had forgotten to watch for the light at 
sunset; but there it was, shining steadily upon 
her through the darkness, with a mist about it, 
which was only her own tears. Somehow it 
seemed unusually friendly to-night, as if trying 
| to reassure her. The mist cleared away as she 
looked, and the light gleamed brighter than ever. 
| “Zimri isn’t drowned,” she said, decidedly, as 
“He can swim like 
a fish, and he knows all about boats,” 

Then she said good night to the keeper, and 





| 
| 
| 
| 


“She'll be aground in two | went to bed, with a little new clause in her prayer 


for Zimri’s safety. WitiiaM J. Lona. 
(To be continued, 
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Current Topics. 
Let possible retrenchment on account 


of the war take any form but that of depriving | ‘ 


suffering children of a “Country Week,” or of 
withholding subscriptions from Fresh Air Funds. 

“Wanted, a young man to be partly out-of- 
doors and partly inside a hotel,” reads a late 
advertisement in a bush paper of Australia. A 
correspondent feels compelled to ask what would 
happen when the door was shut. 

“The result of the war?”’ said Mr. Depew, 
addressing a patriotic society. “The result is 
with us now. It is the union of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, the only people who stand together 
for peace, liberty, humanity, civilization and the 
brotherhood of man.” 

Patriotism is capable of some curious 
manifestations; for example, when it prompts 
saloon-keepers in New York to offer free drinks 
to every one wearing a United States uniform! 
Practically, this might operate just like treason 
by making our soldiers less effective, and thus 
giving ‘aid and comfort” to the enemy. 

Here are two new illustrations of the 
pitifulness that is in the heart of little girls: 
Annie warmed the water for the kittens to be 
drowned in; Mary kept a light burning all 
night in the room where the new puppy was to 
sleep, that he might not suffer from fear and 
homesickness, as once she had done in the dark- 
ness of a strange house. 

Gladstone, slowly dying in pain, had the 
sympathy of former political foes, just as General 
Grant, in his closing and suffering days, was 
gladdened by expressions of kindly feeling from 
men he had fought in the Civil War. The 
statesman and the general will be remembered 
as disarming enmity by patient endurance not 
less than by freely forgiving antagonists. 

The progress of English toward universal 
use was shown when Doctor Nansen recently 
addressed the Russian Geographical Society on 
the theme of his Arctic adventures. He spoke 
in English, saying he knew no Russian, was not 
sure of German, and could not use French with 
any degree of ease; but not one of his audience 
complained of not being able to understand 
English. poe, 


The Australian ballot system having 
come into general use in this country, tlie 
Australian system of land transfers is now 
proposed, and will probably be adopted. It 
provides for abolition of the present cumbrous 
and expensive scheme of searching titles, and is 
therefore opposed by lawyers who do that work, 
but by few others. It is worthy of note that the 
older nations of the world should have so many 
things to learn of some of the youngest. 

A dry-goods firm in Pittsburg advertised a 
special sale of ladies’ wrappers one day at ninety- 
eight cents. The figure nine type dropped out 
of the newspaper form, and the store was 
besieged with applicants for the eight-cent wrap- 
pers. The firm realized that “some one had 
blundered,” but sold the garments at a large loss, 
and sent a bill for four hundred and five dollars 
to the newspaper. It was paid without protest. 
Both business houses kept faith with their 
patrons, and for once the shoppers who try to 
get something for nothing succeeded. 

The tendency of the American woman to 
unpunctuality was prominently displayed at the 
recent Mothers’ Congress in Washington, where 
allowances of half an hour had to be made for 
the opening of sessions and the arrival of speakers. 
At a reception given the delegates by Mrs. 
McKinley, many of them arrived too late to see 
her, although the hours had been distinctly noted 
in the invitation. “It is the fashion to go to 
Ranelagh after it is over,’”” Horace Walpole once 
wrote to a friend; “the music ends at ten, the 
guests arrive at twelve.” Unpunctuality may 
not be one of the seven deadly sins, but the 
person who lags behind a stated hour shows 
that she considers her own convenience before 
that of others. 


Never before was a war so written up and 
overwritten. There are cable despatches which 
cost five dollars a word, and it is estimated that 
the city journals spend in the aggregate for war 
correspondence a hundred thousand dollars a 
day. Indeed, millions would soon be eaten up 
by the fleets of steam-yachts and tugs manned 
by reporters, sketchers and photographers, flut- 
tering about among the battle-ships and plying 
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between the Cuban coast and the mainland. 
And it costs a pile of money to manufacture 
countless columns and pages of “news” out of 
mere rumors and guesses, or to beat a few drops 
of fact into iridescent froth enough to flood half 
a dozen daily editions. 
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Powertens potentates and foolish sag: 
Impede the slow steps of the pompons : ages. 
William Watson. 
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The Death of Mr. Gladstone. 


LL Israel mourned for Samuel.” It can 
never be the tribute to many men that 
all nations mourned when they died. 

Old age is apt to retire a conspicuous character 
more or less from public notice, but Mr. Glad- 
stone stood to two hemispheres as a historic 
oak stands to the people of its native soil, revered 
for the traditions it represents and loved for the 
storms it has survived. To the last all men’s 
eyes turned toward the dying statesman, and all 
hearts waited affectionately for news of his 
condition, and felt the bereavement of his fall. 

No vanished life of ninety years ever left a 
larger void. That the voice and influence which 
for two generations held the attention of man- 
kind must some time or other be denied to us 
was a conviction none could willingly accept 
while the shadow of death that hung over the 
great man was only a shadow. 

To realize fully that Mr. Gladstone will never 
again take part in human affairs is difficult, even 
now. We in America would gladly have pro- 
longed his life to hear his words of righteous 
indignation at the abuses we resent and his 
godspeed to the oppressed people for whom we 
have drawn the sword; but he has gone, most 
missed of men, to take his place with those who 
have fought humanity’s battles well. 

He belonged to the world, but the universal 
share in him does not make him any the less 
England’s own. It was in the parliament of his 
country that he won his high standing in the 
parliament of man. English in every pulse of 
his heart, the cradle and home of his genius 
was his coign of vantage, and received the first 
honor of his illustrious gifts. His fellow- 
countrymen often rejected his advice and antag- 
onized his opinions, but they were proud of 
him, and they will bequeath that pride to their 
children’s children. 

- It is by such men as he that Christian England 

will hope to be remembered—a more majestic 

figure than her kings and queens; a gray head 
that towers over the helmets of all her heroes. 

He impressed his character—his very features— 

upon his nation, the foremost man of the foremost 

race. Little of her truth or art or virtue or glory 
will be left out if the emblem-statue of the land 
whose empire belts the globe shall look down 
the centuries with the face of “the Grand Old 

Man.” The dead language of stone Egypt is 

shut in her eternally silent lips. The language of 

Gladstone is the deathless eloquence of England. 
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The Red Cross and Its Founder. 


HE Battle of Solferino, fought in 1859 
between the allied French and Sardinians 
and the Austrians, was one of the most 

sanguinary conflicts of modern times. Twenty 
thousand Austrians and eighteen thousand of 
the allies were killed and wounded. 

To Henry Dunant, a Geneva philanthropist who 
witnessed the battle, it seemed that the wounded, 
not the soldiers who met instant death, were the 
real unfortunates. The military hospitals, over- 
burdened, proved inadequate; most of the 
wounded were left in agony. Thousands who 
might have been saved by timely help, died upon 
the battle-fields. 

Monsieur Dunant and other volunteers did all 
they could to relieve the suffering, but that was 
comparatively little. The Genevan asked him- 
self, What can be done to mitigate the horrors of 
war? He dwelt upon the problem until he was 
able to suggest a plan of action; and this he set 
forth in a pamphlet called “A Souvenir of 
Solferino.” 

He advocated an international society composed 
of volunteer nurses, who should hold themselves 
in readiness to follow armies and aid the 
wounded of any nation—protected by all nations 
as neutrals and non-combatants, engaged in 
works of mercy. 

With this pamphlet the Red Cross Society 
practically began. Monsieur Dunant’s project 
was warmly approved by his own Swiss govern- 
ment; and when he went to Paris, seeking to 
organize a convention of the powers, he found 
that there also the “Souvenir”? was known. 

On the very day after its publication, Madame 
de Staél, sister to the Duc de Broglie, caused the 
Red Cross badges to be placed in her drawing- 
room. ‘To visitors who asked their meaning the 
lady made such convincing answer that both 
Paris society and the French government were 
soon committed to the Red Cross principle. 

The international conference which organized 
the society was held at Geneva in October, 
1863. By the end of the following year thirteen 
governments had officially approved the society’s 
purpose. To-day every civilized nation sustains 
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it. The good it has done in thirty years may be 
gaged by the single fact that, during the Franco- 
Prussian war, the German society alone expended 
thirteen million dollars. 

But the story does not end here. After 
Monsieur Dunant had won his victory for the 
world, he had his own battle to Tight, his own 
tragedy to meet. Unfortunate business ventures 
cost him his fortune, and he learned what desti- 
tution meant. 

Happily his misfortunes came to an end. The 
Dowager Empress of Russia and the Federal 
Council of Switzerland granted him pensions. 
These were supplemented by a sum of money 
contributed by citizens of Stuttgart, Germany. 

Now-in his peaceful old age the philanthropist 
knows that these tributes from three nations 
express the feeling of all toward the man who 
reminded them that the claims of humanity are 
never wholly to be disregarded—even in war. 


~~ 
lied 





PURPOSE AND DEED. 


noble ai 
Faithfully kept, is a a noble deed, 
In whose pure 8) sight t all virtue doth succeed. 
Selected. 
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A Taste for War. 


NE of the earliest effects of the campaign 
against Spain is the development of a 
taste for war. The navy revels in action 

after a long period of sluggish indolence. The 
regulars and volunteers have a pleasurable sense 
of excitement and new experience in military 
adventure. The great host of newspaper readers 
throughout the country has a spectacle to witness 
which fires the blood and renders the ordinary 
seenes of peace dull and prosaic. For the 
moment it is like an excited audience watching a 
ball-fight. 





The taste for war is soon satisfied in any 
civilized community. War may sometimes be 
necessary, but it is barbarous in spirit, scientific 
as the mechanism may be. The sober second 
thought among our people must always be that 
war is, at the best, the most brutal sport in which 
men or nations can interest themselves. 

Mr. Gladstone once said that there was nothing 
more remarkable in history than the disbandment 
of the Northern and Southern armies at the 
close of the Civil War, and the immediate absorp- 
tion of a million veterans in pacific industry. No 
taste for war had been created during four years 
of storm and stress. The people of this country 
learned during that terrible period to detest the 
carnage, bloodshed and evil passion of warfare. 
That, let us hope, will be the final effect also of 
hostilities with Spain. 

After the Civil War the reaction against war- 
time spirit was carried too far. Conscious of the 
resources at our command in an emergency, 
Congress cut down the army to twenty thousand 
men, and neglected the navy until it was scarcely 
worthy of the name of navy. It was not until 
1883 that the building of a new navy was 
undertaken, and the work was allowed to drag 
from year to year. Questions relating to coast 
defence were idly debated in Congress session 
after session, and the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific 
seaboards were left unprotected. 

When a real emergency came, after a single 
flurry with Italy and a temporary menace of 
war with Chile, the country was unprepared for 
acampaign. Everything had to be done at once 
at high cost and unscientifically. Ports were 
hastily fortified, vessels of war were purchased 
abroad, a merchant fleet was armed, and the 
European market was ransacked for quick-firing 
guns and war material of all kinds. It was a 
most expensive and wasteful method of preparing 
a nation for serious warfare. 

When the campaign with Spain comes to an 
end, there ought to be more common sense in 
averting by timely safeguards another outbreak 
of hostilities. The people are now convinced 
that a well-ordered navy, with a protected sea- 
board, is essential to the maintenance of peace, 
and that, while a great standing army is unnec- 
essary, the ordinary force is too small for the 
requirements of safety. 

It is easy, but it is not wise, to be beguiled in 
piping days of peace by the cuckoo song that 
we shall never have another battle to fight. War 
is invited by lack of preparation. The surest 
guarantees of peace are a fortified coast, a strong 
fleet, a well-organized army, and a large stock of 
the best weapons known in modern warfare. 
There should be knowledge of war, without a 
public taste for bloodshed. 
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Prizes in War. 


HE war with Spain has made every one 
familiar with “prizes.” But after they 
have been seized, what becomes of them ? 

In a general way, we may answer by saying 
that Spanish merchantmen, wherever captured, 
immediately become the property of the United 
States in so far as they and their cargoes are 
owned by Spanish subjects. 

The fact, however, that neutral persons may 
have property interests in such ships and cargoes 
compels the government to hold a prize court to 
protect neutral rights and decide just how far 
the property seized is lawful prize. 

A captured Spanish merchantman, therefore, 
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is taken to an American port where a prize 
court may be held. All the evidence as to the 
seizure, nationality, destination, crew and cargo 
of the vessel is submitted to the court, whose 
decision is final unless reversed by the Supreme 
Court. 

If it be decided that the seizure was lawfully 
made, the United States marshal sells the con- 
demned property, and the proceeds are deposited 
in the treasury. This may be done and, at 
the same time, neutral persons owning part of the 
cargo may be reimbursed for their losses. Of 
course, if the vessel only were condemned, the 
cargo would be returned to its neutral owners. 

Congress has enacted that the proceeds from 
the sale shall be distributed, in whole or in part, 
among the men who seized the property. The 
captors receive the entire sum if the enemy’s 
ship was of equal or superior force to their own : 
while the government keeps half if the enemy's 
ship was of inferior force. 

The prize money is shared, in proportions 
prescribed by law, by the officers and crews of 
all the war-ships within signalling distance when 
the capture was made. The share kept by the 
government is turned into a permanent fund for 
pensions to naval officers and seamen. 

The rules governing the condemnation of 
enemy’s property, its sale and the distribution 
of the proceeds thereof, apply also to ships and 
cargoes under neutral flags when captured while 
trying to break a blockade. 
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To Young Authors. 


N English journal in Exeter published, sey- 
eral years ago, a correspondence between 
an aspiring young verse-maker and the 

poet Longfellow. 

The young man sent copies of two or three of 
his effusions to the American poet, asking him to 
write detailed criticisms on each. He also 
requested “‘a copy of one of your longer poems 
in your own writing,” adding, with what had the 
flavor of a lofty patronage, “I shall be pleased 
to have your autograph in this form.” 

The poet, whose kindness always made him 
courteous, actually wrote the criticisms asked 
for, and sent a copy of a short poem in his own 
writing, upon which the poetaster published the 
entire correspondence. 

Young writers of to-day not infrequently make 
the mistake of this Englishman, in thinking that 
they can climb Olympus by holding to the skirts 
of well-known authors. 

An American writer once said, “I receive occa- 
sionally manuscripts with the request that I shall 
‘read, criticise and use my influence to place 
them in some magazine.’ They come from my 
friends and my friends’ friends. My tailor’s 
cousin feels that his hold ipon me is near enough 
to warrant his sending a manuscript copy of a 
serial novel written by one of his friends. 

“*Will I do,’ he asks, ‘what I can with it, but 
only submit it to the best magazines?’ ‘The 
friend,’ he declares, ‘is in needy circumstances. 
If the publishers could hear his sad story, they 
would surely take the book.’ ” 

The influence of a noted writer will not secure 
the acceptance of an article or story in the best 
publications, unless the article or story has 
inherent merit, and is adapted to the publication 
to which it is offered. The substance of this 
statement has been set forth so often that 
repetition seems useless; but once more we will 
definitely present it for the benefit of young 
writers. 

Every prominent magazine or periodical has its 
editorial readers, whose business is to decide 
upon every manuscript submitted tothem. Their 
decision is based, not only upon the literary merit 
of the article or story, but upon its length, subject 
and suitability to the periodical they represent. 
These are questions of which the outsider usually 
knows nothing. 

A commendation of a manuscript, therefore, by 
the person who sends it involves by implication 
almost a slur upon the ability and official integrity 
of the editors. Are they to accept it because others 
happen to like it, whether it fulfils all the condi- 
tions required or not? 

The young author must learn to stand on his 
own feet, and to send his poem or story from 
publisher to publisher until he strikes the open 
door, or, failing to do that, conclude that his 
manuscript lacks {essential merit. In every rep- 
utable editorial office his manuscript will have 
fair consideration. 
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Apt Questions. 


SIMPLE question put in Parliament a few 

years ago caused a laugh throughout all 

England, and defeated a great measure. 
Mr. Curzon, then Under Secretary for India, was 
making a long and elaborate speech against a 
measure urged by the opposition regarding that 
dependency, as certain to result in a loss to the 
government of many lacs of rupees. He repeated 
with emphasis: “Consider. Not pounds nor 
guineas, but lacs of rupees!” 

A quiet voice on the opposition benches asked, 
“Exactly how much is a lac of rupees?” 

Mr. Curzon opened his mouth, stammered, grew 
red, and then, with English candor, said, “I really 
don’t know.” The House laughed, and in that 
laugh he lost his cause. 

A somewhat similar scene occurred many years 
ago in Congress. A present of Arabian horses, a 
sword, etc., arrived from the Imam of Muscat for 
President Adams. A Western member, with 
some heat, moved that the gift should be sent 
back, with a letter from Congress, informing the 
ruler of Muscat that the President of the United 
States was no king, but the servant of the people, 
and was not permitted to give or receive presents. 

Another member rose. “Such a letter, Mr. 
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speaker,” he said, “can easily be written. But 
where is it to be sent? Where is Muscat?” 

There was no response. Apparently not a 
member of the House was prepared to answer, 
nor could Muscat then be found in any atlas 
published in this country. It was found at last on 
a German map. A civil answer was returned, 
and the geographers made haste to insert Muscat 
in the next edition of their maps. 

Nothing perforates bombastic oratory like a 
sharp question. When Burke, in the height of a 
jabored peroration in Parliament against France, 
drew a dagger and threw it on the floor, somebody 
made the act absurd by saying, “Yes, that’s the 
knife. Where’s the fork?” 

Equally sharp was the reply of Pope Pius . 
when the cardinals met and eloquently condoled 
with him on the sufferings in certain villages from 
earthquake and famine. 

“How much are you sorry, my brethren?” he | 
said. “How many lire does your sympathy | 
weigh?” ; 

The only answer possible to this question was 
the relief of the villages. 
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PET LEOPARD AND LION. 


Sir Henry Rawlinson wrote his “Memoir on 
the Persian Cuneiform Inscription at Behistun”’ 
while English resident at Bagdad. It is a work | 
of over five hundred pages, and contains more 
than four hundred long lines of closely packed 
cuneiform writing. The inscription, cut in a high, 
huge rock by Darius Hystaspes, 500 B. C., has | 
proved the key which unlocked the ancient | 
sian, Assyrian and Babylonian languages. The | 
“Memoir” was written in a summer-house over- | 
hanging the Tigris, where the outside heat of one | 
hundred and twenty degrees was reduced to ninety | 
degrees by the action of a water-wheel which 
poured a continuous stream of water over the | 
roof of the house. 

For recreation while writing this book, Rawlin- | 
son indulged in petting wild animals. He had a) 
tame leopard, named Fahad, which he brought to 
England and presented to the Zoélogical Gardens | 
at Clifton, near Bristol. Whenever Rawlinson | 
was in England he would visit Fahad. As soon 
as the beast heard his cry, “Fahad! Fahad!” it 
would rise from the floor of its cage, approach the 
bars, and then, rolling on the floor, extend its 
head to be scratched. 

Once the keeper, who did not know Sir Henry, 
on seeing him patting the leopard, exclaimed: 

“Take your hand out of the cage! The animal’s 
very savage and will bite you!” 

“Do you think so?” said Sir Henry. “I don’t 
think he’ll bite me. Will you, Fahad?” and the 
beast answered by a purr, and would hardly let 
the hand be withdrawn. 

He also had at Bagdad a pet lion, which had 
been found when a kitten on the bank of the 
Tigris,—its mother having been shot,—and brought 
to Sir Henry. He alone fed it, and the lion, when 
grown, would follow him about like a dog. One 
hot day the lion moped and rejected its food. It 
paced about the master’s room, and he, being 
very busy, called two servants to take the lion 
away. 

The lion would not go with them, but drew 
nearer its master, and at last sat down under his 
chair, with its head between his knees. 

“Oh,” said he, “if he won’t go, let him bide.” 

The servants went out, and Sir Henry wrote on. 
The lion sank from a sitting position into that of 
a “lion couchant.” All was quiet for several 
hours save the seratching of a pen. When his 
work was over, the master put down his hand to 
pat the pet. The lion was dead. 
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HOGG AND RAM. 


There is much more in a name than Juliet 
thought when she exclaimed, “What’s in a 
name ?” 

Two Englishmen, Sir James Hogg and a Mr. 
Ram, while walking together in Rome, were 
accosted by the German ambassador, who pre- 
sented Ram with an invitation to a ball at the 
embassy. 

“There must be some mistake. My name is 
Ram,” said the Englishman, who had not asked 
for the invitation. 

“Ah, forgive me! I make error. It vas die 
oder animal!” said the ambassador, transferring 
the card to Hogg. 

On their way home Ram remarked that the 
mistake should not have occurred, ‘For my father 
was well known in English and European society ; 
so much so, in fact, that Ramsgate was called 
after him.” 

“Oh,” replied Hogg, who accepted the assertion 
with a grain of salt, “then I imagine Margate was 
also called after your mother.” 

The two gentlemen were not as friendly after 
that dialogue. 
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BEGINNING RIGHT. 


The spirit with which some of our fathers 
¢ ntered the Revolutionary War is well illustrated 
»y an anecdote told of Gen. David Wooster by 
one who was present at the scene described. This 
officer was appointed to the command of a 
Connecticut regiment, which assembled on New 
Haven green on a day in June, 1775, set for its 
departure for New York. The anecdote is told in 
the “History of Connecticut.” 

“They were ready for a march, with their 
arms glittering and their knapsacks on their 
backs. Colonel Wooster had already despatched 
4 messenger for his minister, the Rev. Jonathan 
Edwards, with a request that he would meet the 
‘egiment and pray with them before their depart- 
ire. He then conducted his men in military order 
ito the meeting-house, and seated himself in his 
ns pew, awaiting the return of the messenger. 
ate was speedily informed that the minister was 
‘Dsent from home. 





“Colonel Wooster immediately stepped into the 


deacon’s seat in front of the pulpit, and calling 
his men to attend to prayers, offered a humble 
petition for his beloved country, for himself, for 
the mén under his i liat nd, and 
for the success of the cause in which they were 
engaged. 

“His prayers were offered with the fervent zeal 
of an apostle, and in such pathetic language that 
it drew tears from many an eye and affected many 
a heart. When he had closed, he left the house 
| with his men in the same order they had entered 
| it, and the regiment took up its line of march for 
| New York. With such a prayer on his lips he 
entered the Revolution.” 





EJECTING A PATIENT. 


The following story, told by the poet Tennyson, 
is a graphic illustration of Abernethy’s manners 
toward a certain class of patients who vexed his 
professional spirit: 

A farmer went to the great doctor, complaining 
of discomfort in the head, weight and pain. The 
doctor asked, ‘‘What quantity of ale do you take?” 

“Oh, I taaks ma yale pretty well.” 

Abernethy, with great patience and gentleness: 


“Now, then, begin the day, breakfast. What 
time?” 

“Oh, at haafe past seven.” 
“Ale, then? ow much?” 
“T taaks my quart.” 
“Luncheon?” 

| “At eleven o’clock I gets another snack.” 
“Ale then?” 

“Oh yees, my pint and a haafe.” 
“Dinner?” 
“Haafe past one.” 
“Any ale then?” 
ween Fees, another quart then.” 
<7, tea’s at haafe past five.” 

| “Ale then?” 
“Noa, noa.”” 
“Supper?” 
“Nine o’clock.” 
“Ale then?” 
“VYees, yees. I taaks my fill then. I goes 


asleep afterward.” 

Like a lion aroused, Abernethy was up, opened 
the street door, shoved the farmer out, and 
shouted, “Go home, sir, and let me never see your 
face again! Go home, drink your ale, and die!” 
The farmer rushed out aghast, Aberneth ursu- 
ing him down the street with shouts of, “Go home, 
sir, and die!” 


DEFEATING A PRIVATEER. 


The New England privateer contests in the long 
ago gave a distinguished officer of the royal navy 
his first opportunity. Charles Wager was the 
nephew of John Hull, a Newport merchant. He 
was with his uncle in one of his vessels when she 
was threatened by a French or Spanish privateer. 
There is a well-attested tradition that Wager, 
only a lad, but high-mettled, persuaded the 
peaceful, non-resistant owner to retire to the 
cabin and give him control of the vessel. 


Charles mustered the crew,—they were always 
n led them so bravely and skil- 

fully that the attacking part ed. 
old Quaker’s anxiety prevailed over his principles 
and apa | in i companionway, he s' 
taking snuff and watching the fight. As he was 
below the level of the combatants, he could well 
see the effect of the firing. 

His interest grew and his excitement waxed 
high as the contest went on. He took pinch after 
pinch of snuff in most wasteful fashion; his 
usually immaculate waistcoat became recklessly 
powdered. Finally he cried out: 

“Charles, if thee means to hit that man in a red 
jacket, thee had better raise thy piece a little!” 

The attack was repulsed, and the gallant 
Charles was commended by his uncle with, ‘‘Thee 
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did well, Charles, thee did well, but fighting, is | 
Pp 


wrong. Still, Charles, if thee had let them w 
I could have flung thee overboard.” 

Through his friends Wager ovtained a post in 
the royal navy, ending his honorable career as 
ager, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and finally with a monument in Westminster 
Abbey. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan is quoted as saying of 
Charles Dickens that he was a most delightful 
companion. “Apart from his high spirits and 
engaging manner,” the musician adds, “‘one might 
give two special reasons for this. 
hand, he was so unassuming he never obtruded 
his own work upon you. 


“T have never yielded to any one in my admira- 
tion of Dickens’s work; but speaking of him as a 
companion, I can safely say that one would never 
have known that Dickens was an author from his 
conversation. I mean that he never discussed 
himself with you; while, on the other hand, I 
have often since wondered at the wonderful 
interest he would apparently take in the conver- 
sation of us Yom men. 

“He would treat our feeblest banalities as if 


| they were the choicest witticisms or the ripe 


meditations of a matured judgment.” 


A DEVOTED INDIAN. 

Baron de Malortie, a German who had served 
in Mexico with Maximilian, told to Sir M. Grant 
Duff, who records it in his “Diary,” the following 
story of an Indian’s devotion to his leader: 

General Mejia was a full-blood Indian in the 
service of Max 


tion was to take place General Alatorre came to 


On the one | 





imilian, and was taken prisoner | 
along with him. Two hours before their execu- | 


him and said, ‘“‘General Mejia, I have been three | 


times your peieener, and three times you have | 


spared my life. My aide-de-camp is at the door 
= a horse, and you are free to go where you 
please.” 

“And the emperor?” asked Mejia. 

“Will be shot in two hours,” answered Alatorre. 

“And you dare to come to me with such a 
proposition! Leave the room!” rejoined the pris- 
oner. Alatorre did so, and Mejia and the emperor 
fell together. 


A SUCCESSFUL PREACHER. 


An English bishop, as he was going about his 
diocese, asked the porter of a lunatic asylum how 
a chaplain whom he, the bishop, had lately 
appointed, was getting on: 

“QO my lord,” said the man, “his preachin 
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When I was, oh, so much smaller, 
And so much nearer the ground, ; 
The dear, queer things I could hear and see ! 
The wonderful things I found! 
1 mined on the mole-hill mountains, 
I toiled in the valleys of sand, 
And the gems untold ang the pebble-gold 


I shut away in my hand! 

When I was, oh, so much smaller, Sg 
Wherever I chanced to pare 

1 saw the ants and the little brown bugs 
Climb up on the blades of grass! 

I travelled, I and the little brown bugs, 
Through a forest vast fre sweet 

es 


Whose shadowy g' know no more, 
Because it is under my feet! 


When I was, oh, so much ; 


What mysteries came and went! 
Each chair was a wayside boulder, 

Each table a spre: ing tent! 
The lamps were moons hung in heaven, 

And the big folks giant-high ; sep 
Away up on father’s shoulder =», fag 

l could reach clear into the sky! “Ap 


I'm glad I am coming up taller! 
We can’t stay close to the ground! 
Yet I think, oh, often and often, 
Of the wonderful things I found! 
Of the hills, and the pleasant valleys, 
Of the byways, memory-s weet, 
The land that I left benind me 
When I grew away from my feet! 


CATHARINE YOUNG GLEN. 













A Prayer-Test. 


HE great English scientist who proposed 
+ a scientific prayer-test excited religious 

controversy throughout the world. Even 
when this challenge to religious faith was offered, 
there was a sincere, earnest man who might have 
answered it if he had had time for argument 
and diseussion. He was 
too busy praying and 
working to engage in 
such strife. 

This was George 
Miiller, a Prussian by 
birth, who was con- 
verted while he was a 
student of twenty at the 
University of Halle. 
Not long afterward he 
went to England, began 
preaching the doctrine 
of belief in prayer, 
and after marrying a 
dentist’s daughter, settled in Bristol, where he 
recently died at the age of ninety-two. During 
his long life he raised over seven million dollars 
for religious and charitable purposes without 
ever asking anybody on earth for a sixpence. 

Early in his ministry he received a small 
salary as a lay preacher. He decided as a 
matter of conscience to give up this fixed income, 
and to depend wholly upon prayer and voluntary 
gifts. The boxes in his chapel for free-will 
offerings furnished his support. He did not 
know from whom the money came. 

In 1835 he opened an orphanage where poor 
children could be fed, clothed and educated. He 
began with thirty girls in a hired house, without 
a dollar pledged for their support. 

He ended with a record of having educated 
one hundred and twenty thousand children, 
and of having established five great orphanages 
at a cost of five hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars for buildings, and an annual expense 
of one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
for maintenance. 

This work was carried on entirely by voluntary 
gifts. His prayers were answered. ‘The money 
which he needed year by year invariably came. 

He founded a Seriptural Knowledge Institution 
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based upon prayer. The money came as rapidly | th 


as he could use it. He printed and circulated 
two hundred and seventy-five thousand Bibles 
and more than one hundred and seven million 
books, pamphlets and tracts in all languages. 

He took a hearty interest in foreign missions, 
prayed for them without ceasing, and raised over 
one million two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars for sending out missionaries into all lands. 

When he was seventy he went around the 
world as a missionary himself, preaching and 
working in twenty-two countries. He worked 
and prayed almost to the end with a faith as 
simple as a child’s, and without the shadow of 
doubt that his prayers would be answered. 

An incident of his closing years illustrates this 
childlike trust. He had made an appointment 
to preach at a chapel in the country near Bristol, 
and had undertaken to walk across the fields on 
a Sunday afternoon. 

Suddenly it began to rain, and being over 
ninety, he dreaded the effects of a wetting which 
might throw him into a chill and shorten his life. 
In his own words to a friend: “1 stood still under 
the open sky and prayed that the rain might not 
come upon me; and the shower passed, and I 
went on to preach my sermon, dry and un- 
harmed.” 

It might have seemed a coincidence to another 
man, but to him it was simply an answer to 
prayer because of thousands of responses to his 
appeals which he had received. 
who had a balance-sheet of over seven million 
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| dollars to show as a record of the financial results 
‘of prayer, found it easy and natural to believe 
that the shower had passed in consequence of 


a; his request. 


George Miiller was not a religious fanatic. 
He was a clear-headed, common-sense worker, 
| who possessed great executive ability, and who 
had absolute faith in prayer. His earnestness 
| and sincerity deeply impressed every one who 
‘knew him. His career has been one of the 
marvels of the time, and offers one of the most 
practical proofs of the prayer-test. 


+? 


A Mathematical Crank. 
The author of “Alice in Wonderland,” lately 





- deceased, was an eminent mathematician, who 


used his wonderful sense of humor as a recreation 
from engrossing studies. Queen Victoria, having 
read with delight his amusing story, and not 


| knowing that the author was a professor of math- 


An old man, | 


ematics, requested him to send her any other 
book he had written. She was amazed when a 
parcel arrived at Windsor Castle containing two 
books on the higher mathematics. The story is 
capped by one told of a clerical mathematician 
who insisted on amusing an old friend, during a 
brief call, with a mathematical bout, though the 
two men had not met for several years. 

William Pengelly, an eminent English geologist, 
being in the nei rhood of a clerical friend, 
decided, though his time was short, for the sake 
of auld lang syne, to sacrifice an hour or two. 
On reaching the rectory, he was kindly received 


: Lag clergyman and his wife, to whom he said, 


is now six o’clock; I can’t remain with you 
one minute after eight o’clock.” 

“Then we must improve the shining hours,” 
answered the clergyman. } dear, be so 
good as to order tea.’”’ Then he left the room, 
and in a few minutes returned with a book under 
his arm and his hands filled with writing materials, 
which he geod upon the table. Opening the 
book, he said: 

“This is Hind’s ‘Tri onometry,’ and here’s a lot 
of examples for practice. Let us see who can de 
the greatest number of them before eight o’clock. 
di can drink our tea as we work, so as to lose no 
time.” 

“All right,” said Pengelly, though working out 
examples in trigonometry was not the object for 
which he come several miles out of his road. 
They set to work; not a word passed between 
them; they drank now and then the tea which 
the lady poured out, and at a quarter to eight 
Pengelly said, ““‘We must stop; in a quarter of an 
hour I must be on my way.” 

“Very well,” answered the friend. “Let us see 
how our answers agree with those of the author.” 

The clergyman had solved one more example 
than the geologist, who said, ““Good-by.” ‘“Good- 
by,” answered the mathematician. “Do come 
again as soon as you can. The farmers about 
here know nothing of trigonometry.” 

Pengelly never met again his mathematical 
friend, whose portrait was drawn in ‘‘Hudibras” 
two hundred years before: 

For he-by geometric scale 

Could take the size of pots of ale. 
And wisely tell what hour o’ the day 
The clock does strike, by algebra. 
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‘Ride for your Life.”’ 


Tsar Paul was strangled because he was thought 
to be a madman whose manias were too danger- 
ous to be borne. Bonaparte, who had entered 
into an agreement with the tsar, whereby the two 
rulers should simultaneously invade British India, 
had the meanness to declare in the Moniteyy’, the 
official journal of France, that the assassination 
had been planned by the English. A thrilling 
story, associated with the assassination, and 
Bonaparte’s declaration, was told by the poet 
Tennyson. 


The poet’s father, when a 
St. Petersburg not jong after’ the 
and dined one day w Lord St. 
British minister. At the dinner-table 
man, having mind Bonaparte’s 
make the English governmen 
assassination, said to Lord St. 
across a Russian guest: “It 
known in England who murdered 
Paul; it was Count nd-so.”’ 

A dead silence fell on the company. After 
dinner Lord St. Helens called gos ennyson 
aside and said, “Ride for your life from the city! 
The man across whom you spoke to me is the 
Count So-and-so, whom you accused of murdering 
the Emperor Paul.” 

The young Sagietaee took horse and rode for 

1 
1 





man, 














weeks throu ussia, till he came to the Crimea 
where he fell ill. He became delirious, and 
remembered the wild ple dancing round his 
bed with magical incantations. Once in 

three months an English courier 
e village, and as he passed he blew a horn. 

all depended on the young man’s hearing the horn 
whether he could escape from Russia, for he had 
no —. In his delirium he would start up 
agonized lest he had missed it. 

t last the courier came, the horn was heard, 
and the courier agreed to take the young English- 
man with him. e was a drunken fellow, and 
dropped all his despatches on the road. His 
companion picked them up, but did not tell the 
courier, until the man, having become sober, was 
in despair. Then young Tennyson gave the 
despatches to the courier, with a warning not to 
get drunk —_. 

At a frontier town they found the gates closed 
and barred, because it was late in the night. 
“The Duke of York!” shouted the courier. 
Immediately the gates were thrown open, and 
the sentinel sprang to attention and saluted the 
young Britisher, who, after many adventures, 
managed to reach England. 
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No Criminals There. 


It is like going back to the old Puritan days to 
read the story of a certain bit of American terri- 
tory peopled a few years ago. Not even the 
voyagers in the Mayflower could take the laws of 
God and weave them into their daily life as a 
community with more singleness of heart than 
the inhabitants of Annette Island, Alaska, have 
displayed. 


They are known as the Metlakahtla Indians 
and at the time of their coming to the island 
had made some progress in civilization. To-day 
they are citizens of whom any country mane be 
proud. They have sworn allegiance 
American government,—they were originally from 
British America,—and have received a part of the 

istene in petebareh di the 1 t ti 
e largest church and the largest congregation 
| in Alaska belong to these Indians. What sort of 








citizens they have made, and from whence their 
civilization has sprung, may be learned from a 
declaration read eve ear in their town-meeting. 
They have a town hall to hold the meeting in, and 
a good schoolhouse beside. Once a year. *at the 
town-meeting, they read the following deelara- 
tion: 

“We, the people of Metlakahtla, Alaska, in 
order to secure to ourselves and our posterity the 
blessings of a Christian home, do severally sub- 
seribe to the following rules for the regulation of 
our conduct and town affairs: 

“First; to reverence the Sabbath and to refrain 
from all unnecessary secular work on that day; 
to attend divine worship; to take the Bible as 
our rule of faith, and ~~ all true Christians 
as our brethren, and to truthful, honest and 
industrious. 

“Second, to be faithful and loyal to the govern- 
ment and laws of the United States. 

“Third, to record our votes when called upon 
for the election of the town council, and promptly 
to obey all by-laws and orders imposed by the 
said council. 

“Fourth, to attend to the education of our chil- 
dren, and keep them at school as regularly as 
possible.” 

There are several more promises made, but 


these are specimens. How well this declaration 





is kept ma udged from the fact that no 
liquor is sold in the town, and that there has 
never been riminal sent from the town to 


ae 
Sitka, the capital of Alaska. It is little wonder 
that some of the Alaskan tribes have joined these 
Indians. The Metlakabtla Indians are industri- 
ous and successful, their principal industry being 
salmon-canning. 





Heredity. 


We pride ourselves, in weighing worth and merit, 
‘Too much on virtues that we but inherit. 
Some punctual grandsire makes us hate delay, 
And we are proud to keep our oath and day; 

ut our ancestral follies and abuses 

e still indulge and make for them excuses. 

h prow man be proud at all— 
Who stands where all his fathers used to fall, 
Holding their virtues fast and passing on 
Still higher good through his own victories won. 

ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN. 
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Children’s Appetites. 


At a place in the West which the Chicago 
Evening Record calls Fadville,—presumably an 
imaginary place,—the ladies sit in the village 
council, and are very much “up to date,’ espe- 
cially in all matters concerning sanitation, diet 
and the care of children. Not long ago Mrs. 
Minerva Sheldon, a member of the village board, 
rose in her place and offered a new ordinance. 
In her speech introducing the ordinance, she said 
that she had lately called on a mother who was 
the proud possessor of a two-year-old child. The 
visitor was struck by the child’s brightness and 
beauty, and its apparent good health. 


“T concluded, naturally,” Mrs. Sheldon said, 
“that I was gazing on the product of our most 
advanced ideas in that child. Imagine, then, my 
amazement when I he tha ry ask for a 
piece of bread and butter and sugar, and when I 
saw that mother promptly accede to the unwhole- 
some request. 

“I looked at my watch. It was just three 
o'clock. By overt rule that the most careful 
students have lai 
have been hungry for three hours. And yet it 
ate that big slice of bread as ravenously as if 
it se a puppy, or any other of the lower 


animals. 

“T felt it my duty to remonstrate with that 
mother, and I did so at much length. She heard 
me calm! the end, that unthinking mother did 
and then she smiled—actually smiled! She sai 
she could not agree with me, and that she pro- 
pee to go on feeding that baby at three o’clock 
n the afternoon, or at any other time when it was 
hungry. There are other cases of this kind in 
Fadville, and the time has come to act.” 

Mrs. Minerva Sheldon therefore | Broposed the 

following ordinance, which was opted by a 
large majority: 
“Section 1. Children between the ages of one 
month and seven years shall be so trained that 
they shall feel hunger only at the hours of eight 
o’clock A. M., twelve o’clock noon, and six o'clock 
2. Hs: big | shall on no account be hungry at 
any other hour, nor just before going to bed. 
They shall not be permitted to waken in the 
night and call or cry for something to eat. 

Section 2. Parents or guardians shall not be 
allowed to feed their children except at the hours 
designated in Section 1 of this ordinance; nor 
shall they permit their children to filch, purloin, 
steal, take, swipe or hook any kind of food, tart, 
fruit, sweetmeat or jam at any time. 

“Section 3. Parents shall ‘overned in the 
choice of such foods as their children may eat 
by a standing committee on oye eng be 
appointed by the president of the village board. 

“Section 4. Any person violating any section 
or provision of this ordinance shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be subject to 
a fine not to exceed one hundred dollars for overs 
such offence, or to an im 
one month in the county jail, or to bo 
and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

“Section 5. This ordinance shall be in effect on 
and after its passage.” 








‘‘Fixing’’ a Mule. 


The old saw, “Jack of all trades—master of 
none,” is hardly applicable to Yankees, who turn 
their hand to anything and turn out something 
that the world is willing to buy. An illustration 
of this faculty is given by A. G. Bagot, an English 
officer, in his book, “Sport and Travel in Central 
America.” 


At the breaking out of hostilities, twenty years 
ago, between San Salvador and Guatemala, the 
president of the latter republic, paving, little 
confidence in his own officers, appointed Brown, 
a young Yankee, to take charge of the artillery. 
Brown frankly confessed that he did not know 
much about guns, but said, “However, if the 
things are pointed the right road, and are touched 
off, I guess they will knock out something.” 

When the mules and the guns were brought on 
the parade-ground there was trouble. The mules 
were half-broken, and as soon as they were loaded, 
up went their heels and down went their heads, 
and the ground was strewn with parts of gun- 
carriages and other — 

One mule, which been loaded with the 
breech parts of the screw guns, was the worst of 
the lot. He had to be cast to load him, and when 
loosed he was all over the place, and so were the 
breeches. 

This sort of annoyance continued for a week; 
but one day at dinner, Brown gave an Indian yell 
of triumph, and exclaimed, “I’ve fixed that mule.” 

The next morning the battery was drawn up, 
with the bad mule in front. The brute had been 
double -loaded—the whole gun had been put 
together and lashed firmly on the pack-saddle. 
Leading from the breech was a long string, one 
end of which was held by Brown, and the other 
attached to a fuse. 

The beast began to caper round, and was 


down, that baby should not | th 
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followed by Brown. At last there was a clear 
space, and as the mule gave a Vigesons kick 

rown pulled the string, bang went the gun, and 
over went the mule. 

“Guess that fixed him!” shouted Brown. 
“Reckon he thought the world had cracked right 
down there.” 

The beast was so frightened that all the obsti- 
nacy was knocked out of him, and he was changed 
into a docile, willing mule. 





_————2ae 


Indian and Tiger. 


According to a good and true tiger story in Corn- 
hill an Indian who had learned some of the elemen- 
tary principles of jugglery and contortion, went 
out one evening to walk upon a ridgy plain. When 
he reached the top of one of the mounds, he saw 
a tiger ahead of him, five or six hundred yards 
away. Before the man could hide behind a mound, 
the tiger had seen him, and began to bound toward 
him at its topmost speed. 


Having no means of defence, there was nofhing 
for the man to do but to race for the nearest tree ; 
but though he tried it, and put forth his utmost 
strength, the tiger steadily ae > upon him. 

What was he to do? In sheer desperation, 
he resolved a an unusual scheme. Just as he 
disappeared, for an instant, from the tiger’s sight, 
in running over a ridge, he halted, stretched out 
his legs at right angles, curled down his head so 
as to look between his legs to the rear, and 
extended his arms upward in a fantastic manner, 
like the sails of a windmill. 

In a few seconds, the tiger hove in sight, and at 
that instant, the face of the object assumed a 
hideous grimace. A prolonged yell arose, such as 
had perhaps never before pierced the ear of any 
tiger, and the sails of the windmill began to 
revolve backward and forward, as if a sudden 
whirlwind had burst upon the scene. 

The tiger recoiled. hat, he evidently thought 
is this? There stood a ferocious star-shaped 
monster, gigantic against the sky. Its hideous 
head was situated in the very centre of its body; 
nay, its vise-like jaws, between which those 
fiendish roars were issuing were actually placed 
above its two flery eyes. ts limbs were uriously 
clamoring for action; and the man he had been 
chasing, where was he? Already devoured by 
this terrible beast? The tiger could not pause to 
reflect. He turned tail and as he disappeared over 
a friendly ridge, a last awful yell caused him to 
redouble his pace. He was conquered by the 
unknown. 
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He, too, made Books. 


It is related of Mr. F. Marion Crawford, the 
well-known author, that when he was making a 
tour of this country a few years ago, and was 
travelling through a rich agricultural region to fill 
an appointment at a large town, a brisk-looking 
young man, with his hat on the back of his head, 
came into the car in which the novelist was sitting, 
held out his hand, and said, in a most affable and 
companionable way: 


“T presume this is the celebrated Mr. Crawford?” 

“My name is Crawford,” replied the novelist. 

“The conductor told me you were aboard,” 
rejoined the other, ‘“‘Allow_ me to introduce 
myself. My name is Higgs. I am somewhat in 
e book line myself, and I know how it goes.” 

“You are an author?” said Mr. Crawford. “I 
am glad to meet you.” 

“Yes, I have published a book regularly every 
year since 1890.’ 

“May I ask the name of your latest book?” 
inquired Mr. Crawford. 

“Tt’s the Premium List of the Jones County 
Fg a Fair,” cordially responded Mr. 

ges, taking a small or age from his pocket 

and handing it to him. ‘Allow me to present you 
a copy of it. I’m the secretary of the Jones 
CountyjAgricultural Board. We’re going to have 
the best fair this year we have ever had. Balloon 
ascension, Roman chariot races, baseball games, 
and trials of speed on track till you can’t rest. 
Come and spend a day with us, and it sha’n’t cost 

ou acent. Well, this is where I get off. Good-by, 

r. Crawford. Glad to have met you.” E 

Wringing Mr. Crawford’s hand in, the genial 
secretary of the Jones County Agricultural Board 
pushed his hat a little farther back on his head, 
strode down the aisle, an fot off the car, leaving 
— — author of “Mr. Isaacs” gasping for 

reath. 





~~ 


She was Caught. 


Some men learn that the only sure way to do 
a charity is to administer it themselves. Yet 


-perhaps they learn it only through the sufferings 


of others. B. J. Barnato, whose life has just been 
written, was very tender-hearted, and especially 
was he distressed at any exhibition of destitute 
children in the streets. 


One winter evening when the London pavements 
were like glass, and the air was blurred with 
fog, he saw a woman singing in Oxford Street; 
she was carrying a child, perhaps two years old. 
Barnato wen = to her. 

“There is a milk shop yonder,” said he. “Here 
is sixpence. Get some hot milk for the child.” 

Then he waited in a doorway, a little distance 
off, to see that it was done. The woman, Saaiing 
herself unobserved, walked into a bar and hac 
some gin. She gave the child nothing. Barnato 
went over and waited by the door-post, till she 
should come out. When she appeared, he caught 
her by the arm, and was almost voiceless with 
anger. 

““You—you scoundrel!” he exclaimed. “I gave 
you money to get hot milk,—hot milk, d’ye under- 
stand ?—for the child. You deserve to be given in 
charge. Come here!” 

ay ne hy child away from her, he walked 
into the milk shop,eset it on the counter, and with 
his own hands fed the shivering mite with milk 
and buns. Then he gave it back to the woman, 
with a further donation, and commanded, in a voice 
not to be forgotten, “Now you go straight home! 


—_—_——— Oo 


“Settle It.’ 


Squire Masters, of Petersburg, Illinois, an old 
friend of Lincoln, recently told a new anecdote of 
the great President, one which shows how he 
practised law: 


At one time before the Civil War Squire Masters 
was threatened with a lawsuit. He went to 
Springfield, where Lincoln was located, and had 
a talk with him about the case. Lincoln told him 
that if he could not settle the case he would 
undertake the defence, but he urged his friend to 
make an amicable adjustment. . 

“What’ll you charge, Abe, to go into court for 
me?” said Mr. Masters. 


“Well,” was Lincoln’s reply, “it will cost you 
ten dollars; but I won’t charge you anything if 
you can settle it between yourselves.” “ 

The other party heard ‘of the squire’s visit to 
Lincoln, and agreed to settle. 
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The True Story Grandpa Told. 


“There never, never was anybody as warm as 
I am!” lamented Peggy, dismally. She was 
lying, a little wilted heap, in the hammock on 
the shady piazza. “Never!” 

“Oh, yes, there was!” 
grandpa said cheerfully, “in 
Wiscasset, as many as 
twenty-four or -five years 
ago. There were two whole 
families of them warmer than 
you are now. They sat out 
on the north side of a big 
barn with pieces of ice in 
their hands and panted with 
the heat. People went from 
all around the countryside to 
see them and pity them. 
They were so hot!’ 

Peggy was sitting up now, 
as straight as a little ramrod. 

“In our Wiscasset, grandpa 
—Wiscasset, Maine?’ 

“The very same Wiscasset, 
ma’am. [ never heard of 
any other.” 

“What made ’em so hot?” 

“Why, that’s the story!” 
laughed grandpa. 

“Oh, it’s a story! Oh, 
goody! But don’t you begin 
till I call Roderic and Naney 
Lee, grandpa. They’d be so 
mortified not to hear it!’’ 

A few minutes later three 
little figures sat in the ham- 
mock, and three double sets 
of toes wriggled with eager- 
ness. Nancy Lee looked 
down and counted them men- 
tally—she was always count- 
ing things. “Thirty toes,” 
she murmured to herself. 

“All who are ready may hold up their right 
hands,” said grandpa, gravely, and up flew the 
hands, right and left—all but Nancy Lee’s, and | 
she tried to hold up her toes absent-mindedly. | 

“Well, then, about twenty-five years ago| 
something very astonishing happened, away up | 
inthe northland where there is always ice and | 
snow. Two families of people discovered one | 
day that they were sailing out to sea on a great 
field of ice!” 

“Why hdd 

“Oh, my!’ 

But Nancy Lee just listened. 

“Tt was a very big field of ice indeed—probably 
a mile big, anyway, so they had plenty of room, 
and perhaps the little children liked it at first. 
It was an immense iceberg, you know, that had 
broken off from one of the ice-rivers —” he 
paused and looked questioningly at Roderic. 

“Glaciers,” he answered promptly. 

“Yes,” grandpa went on, “glaciers. A piece 
had broken off and carried these families out to 
sea. Such a queer ship to go a-sailing in! No 
sails and no machinery and no coal-bunkers! 
Probably the people had their snow-huts on it, 
and their fishing-tackle, so they got along 
comfortably enough till the polar bear was spied 
out —” 

“The polar bear!” 

“What polar bear?” 

“The one that was sailing out to sea, too, on 
the other end of the ice-floe. One day when the 
big, queer ship had floated into warmer waters 
and melted away a good deal, he crept up nearer 
them, and they—well, I suppose they ate him 
up. Polar bears are not very good company, 
and besides, the people were getting very | 
hungry. 

“After that the ice-floe melted more and more, 
and great pieces of it cracked off. It grew to be 








| 
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a very dangerous 
i ship for men and women 
and little children to sail 

in; and there was a tiny brown 
baby, too, born on that floating 
home of treacherous blue ice. 
Think of a baby born in such a 
home!” 

“My!” eried Roderic, softly. 

“It makes me feel just as if I was goin’ 

to ery,” murmured Peggy, tugging at her 

pocket. 

Nancy Lee was crying quietly. 

“But they were all safe presently,” grandpa 
continued cheerfully. “They floated into the 
path of sailing-vessels, and were taken off the 
ice and carried to New York. Then they sent 
them to Washington. But it was very hot in 
Washington, and they could not live there, so 
the government thought of our cool, breezy 
Maine and sent them here. 
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COMPANION. 


and so recommended 
that place. Anyway, to 


boarded for awhile by the govern- 
ment, till a chance came to send them 

home to their ice-fields again. All that long, hot 

summer they tried to keep cool enough to live.” 

“Did you see them, grandpa?” 

“Oh, did you, grandpa ?”’ 

“Yes, I saw them several times. They were 
our biggest curiosity. We thought them very 
queer-looking folks, with their brown, oily faces 
and flat noses. The baby was very cunning, 
and the little boys and girls with mops of straight 
black hair hanging over their ears; but they 
were shy and homesick. 

“How we pitied them, and how glad we 
were for them when the government found 
a chance to send them home, and how glad they 
were! But you haven’t told me who they were 
yet.” 

Grandpa waited, and then little Nancy Lee 
spoke for the first time. “Eskimo folks,” she 
said. HiLary Kent. 
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FRED (reading in his First Reader): “Mamma, 
I wish you would let me off on ‘the’ and ‘and.’ I 
know them when [ see them.” 


brothers, he looked at them a moment and then 





“Perhaps somebody had been to Wiscasset or 


DISCOU 


Oh, what a pile of wood to chop! 
’m sure it’s more than | can do. 
Should | begin and never stop, 
i know ‘’twould last the summer through. 


it makes my arms ache just to look ; 
It spoils vacation right away ; 

There’s such good fishing in the brook— 
There is so much | want to play! 


Vill chop those hea 


asked, ‘“‘Mamma, did you send for samples ?”’ 


RAGED. 


Oh, why need work come always first? 
Oh, why are holidays so short? 

Why couldn’t such things be reversed 7? 
Why isn’t chopping wood the sport? 


V'll make it sport; that’s what I'll do! 
The wood-pile shall a dragon be— 
A hundred-headed monster, too, 
Stain by a brave, bold knight—that’s me! 


ds off one by one; 


"Twill be great fun to see ’em go! 
And tong before vacation’s done, 


That dragon will 


Hunting Four-Leafed Clovers. 


Down back of grandpa’s barn was a great 
green field of clover, and one bright summer day 
it was full of—what do you think! Waving 
leaves and pretty pink blossoms and bouncing 
yellow bumblebees? Yes, so it was, but that 
wasn’t quite all. Beth and Alice and Kathie 
and Tommy and Ruth were all down there, 
hunting for four-leafed clovers. And, oh 
dear me, what a buzzing they did make, to be 
sure! 

“I’m going to find the first one!’ 
Alice, decidedly. 

“No, you’re not!” exclaimed Kathie; “‘’cause 
Iam!” 

And then Ruth laughed and said, ““No, you’re 
not, ’cause I am!” 

And Beth! Well, she said just the very same 
thing, while Tommy—oh, he hunted and didn’t 
say anything! 

But the sun was hot, and the four-leafed 
clovers seemed to play hide-and-seek, and the 
children couldn’t find a single one of them—that 


declared 


ee 


be Iving low! 
Annie Willis McCullough. 


| hunted, which was just five minutes by grandpa’s 
| big gold watch. And then all the little girls 
| gave up the search and went and sat down under 
a shady old oak-tree, to get rested and cool 
again if they ever could. 

And the one little boy that was left there all 
alone pulled his big shade hat away down over 
| his hot little face and went to work with a will. 
| Here and there and everywhere Tommy hunted, 
until grandpa’s watch had ticked and ticked 
nearly five whole minutes more. And then he 
shouted. For what do you think! Tommy had 
all in one little spot! And how he did smile as 
he picked them! 

“Tommy’s always lucky!” said Beth, discon- 
tentedly. 

“Always!” echoed Kathie. 

“And that’s the reason why he always finds 
everything!” exclaimed Alice. 

**Course it is!’ said Ruth. 

But what do you think grandpa said? “It’s 


And I know that grandpa was right. 





is, all the while that they stayed there and 


MARGARET DANE. 


had friends there, | 


Wiscasset they came and were | 


| 


WHEN little Herman first saw his twin | 





found one, and two, and three four-leafed clovers, | 


because Tommy has perseverance, my dears!” 


| 
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Nats to (rack. 


1, 
CHARADES. 


I. 
The chimes ring out on the frosty air, 
And soon my first is filled; 
Reluctantly is taken my second, 
For so the doctor willed. 
In the intricate, thorny paths of knowledge 
My whole is wending his way, 
Looking forward with pleasure keen 
To graduation day. 
If. 
As I stroke my kittie’s silvery fur, 
She answers with my first; 
For all the gaieties of my last 
he sailor is athirst. 
The literal meaning of my whole 
You now must try to find; 
When you master that, the word itself 
Will follow close behind. 
Tit. 
My first is a letter and number, 
My second supplies the trade 
With that which with skilful handling 
Into wondrous shapes is made ; 
My third a favorite month is, 
Filled with bird songs and flowers; 
My fourth we should do with evil 
Influence and powers. 
My whole we hear all about us, 
expressing sorrow or joy; 
And indulge in ourselves on occasion, 
Man or matron, girl or boy. 


2. 
RE-DIVIDED SYLLABLES. 


he 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7,8,9 1,2 3,4 5,6, 7, 8,9 bottles, 
labelled, but the Scotchman read it, 1 2, 3, 4,.5, 
6, 7, 8, 9. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6,7,8, the great Englishman, asked 
how could 1,2 3,4,5,6,7,8 one who would not, 
standing 1, 2,3,4, 5,6, 7,8 off one blow. 

It was @ 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 success, although, having 
1,2 3,4,5,6,7, he was 1,2,3 4,5,6,7 to experiment. 

1, 2, 3,4, 5,6!” he shouted; but before he could 
,2 3,4,5,6 more than a few steps he stopped to 

2,3 4,5,6 more sou. 
1 





,2,3,4 5,6,7,8 were stained by the 1, 2, 3,- 
5,6,7,8. The boy was forbidden to drive the 

1,2,3 through them again, 
as the 1,2,3 4,5,6,7,8 on the 
flowers. 


3. 
PUZZLE. 


Of letters four, I do denote 
A man of wisdom great, 
But cooks do often me devote 
To share, alas, a goose’s 
fate! 
But change my head, and 
then, instead, 
Part of a book you'll find ; 
And again, if I'm carefully 
read, 
A youth who walks behind. 
Change once again, and then 
you will 
A furious passion see, 
Which reason vainly tries to 
still— 
Keep far removed from me. 
But change my head once 
more, and then 
A prison I appear, 
From which sweet sounds oft 
issue forth 
That pleasant are to hear. 


4. 
ENIGMA. 
There is a place in which I 
dwell,— 


Though I am not an elf, 
Or snail that carries round its 
shell,— 
The half of it's myself. 
There is a book in which I 
read,— 
It lies upon the shelf, 
Its counsels I should always 
heed,— 
And half of it’s myself. 
There is a roof that’s up on 
bigh,— 
Its building cost much pelf, 
It seems almost to touch the 


sky. 
And half of it’s myself. 





Conundrums. 


What is the difference between a horse’s mane 
and a pirate with a hard cold? One is a coarse 
horse hair and the other is a hoarse corsair. 

What railroad accident happens whenever a 
train goes? Running over frogs. 

How does a tube differ from a calumet? One is 
a piece of pipe, the other a “pipe of peace.” 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Kanaka, Canada, Bahama, 
Panama, Sahara, Havana, Pan- 


ada, Damara, Patara. me 
2. Cress, seent—crescent. fy We 
8. 1. Hardy. 2. Swift. 4. Fuller. al/ wt: 
4. Hope. 5. Ward. 6. Winter. 7. *42<** 
Holmes. 8. Knight. 9%. Stowe. f= 


19. Steele. 11. 
Wood. 12. Hood. 
13. Sand. 14. 
Moore. 15. Aken- P 
aide. 16. Oregon. 2” Wed, \ 
17. Hugo. 18. Cole- « ~~. ) 
ridge. 19. Harte. mit SX as y 
20. Savage. 21. Fox. ‘THF NS 
3. Rus- Avil) Y Janay SF 








22. Burns. 2: 
kin. 24. Bacon. 25. SD 
Browning. 26. Mot- ’ 
ey. 27. Mother- 
well. 28. De Quin- 
cey. 29. Dumas. 
30, Gray. 
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THE SPANISH SQUADRON, commanded by 
Admiral Cervera, which left Curacao May 15th, 
arrived at Santiago de Cuba on the 19th. 
Santiago is on the southeastern coast of Cuba. 
The harbor is spacious, but so narrow at the | 
entrance as to permit the passage of only one | 


ship at a time. 
26th, the squadron is supposed to be still within 
the harbor, and Commodore Schley’s squadron 
waiting outside. Ps: 

THE LONG VOYAGE of the battle-ship Oregon 
ended May 24th, when she arrived safely at 
Jupiter Inlet, on the southeastern coast of Florida. 
The gunboat Marietta and the cruiser Buffalo, 
formerly the Brazilian cruiser Nictheroy, were 
with her. The Oregon left San Francisco 
March 19th, and her voyageof more than thirteen 
thousand miles to her rendezvous with the North 
Atlantic squadron is a remarkable achievement 
for a ponderous battle-ship. 

REENFORCEMENTS are on their way to 
Admiral Dewey. The cruiser Charleston left 
San Francisco for Manila May 22d. May 25th 
three transports sailed with 2500 troops, compris- 
ing Oregon and California volunteers and a few 
regulars, under command of Brigadier-General 
Thomas Anderson. The rest of the expeditionary 
forces will be sent as rapidly as the difficulty of 
securing proper transports permits. ‘The monitor 
Monterey also will sail from San Francisco to 
Manila as soon as she can be made ready. 

A SECOND CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS was 
issued by the President May 25th. The first call, 
for 125,000, was issued April 23d, and up to May 
25th about 115,000 men had been mustered into 
the service under it. ‘The second call is for 75,000. 

THe BATrLe-Suip “ALABAMA,” which was 
launched at the Cramp yard on the Delaware, 
May 18th, corresponds in size to the Kearsarye 
and Kentucky; but her armament will make 
her more powerful than any of her predecessors. 
She will carry four 13-inch guns, as in the 
batteries of the Indiana, Massachusetts and 
Oregon; and in place of the slow-fire 8inch 
and 6-inch guns of the earlier ships, she will 
have fourteen 6-inch guns of the latest rapid-fire 
pattern. Each of these guns throws 100-pound 
projectiles at the rate of 5 or 6 aimed shots a 
minute, and is more effective than ordinary guns 
of a much larger calibre. 

THE StxtH MASSACHUSETTS REGIMENT 
was given a cordial public welcome when it 
passed through Baltimore May 21st on its way 
south. It was reviewed by the mayor, and 
passed under mottoes and decorations which 
commemorated the change that has taken place 
since the same regiment, on its way south April 
19, 1861, was attacked by a mob. A basket of 
flowers, which was presented to the regiment 
by the city, bore the inscription, “Baltimore 
welcomes the Sixth Regiment. Flowers, not 
bullets.” A basket of lunch was given each 
soldier, within which was a card inscribed, 
““Maryland’s greeting to Massachusetts. May 
the memory of 1861 be effaced by the welcome of 
1898.” Confederate veterans formed an escort, 
and among them was a group of “rock-throwers”’ 
who took part in the attack on the regiment in 
1861. The regiment has one colored company, 
which was cheered with special cordiality. 

THE ARBITRATION OF RAILWAY STRIKES 
is contemplated in a bill which has been passed 
by Congress. The bill applies only to railroads 
which are engaged in interstate commerce, as it 
is only over those that Congress has authority. 
It provides that the chairman of the interstate 
commerce commission and the commissioner of 
labor shall offer their services as mediators 
whenever a difference between a railroad company 
and its employés interrupts or threatens to 
interrupt the business of the road. If mediation 
proves futile, the commissioners may propose 
arbitration, each party to the quarrel to name 
one arbitrator, and these two a third. The 
decision of the arbitrators is to be binding on 
both parties, and there is to be no strike while 
the arbitration is in progress. 

Our FOREIGN TRADE shows an excess of 
exports over imports which is beyond precedent. 
In April the exports were about $22,000,000 
larger, and the imports $45,000,000 smaller, than 
_ in April, 1897. For the ten months of the 
carrené fiscal year, the balance of trade in our 
favor on the merchandise account amounted to 
$515,000,000. At this rate, the balance for the 
year would be about $600,000,000. This is more 
than double the balance of the year 1897, although 
that was larger than in any previous year. 

RECENT DEATHS.—William Stevens Perry, 
D. D., Episcopal bishop of the diocese of Iowa: 
Edward Bellamy, author of “Looking Back- 
ward ;”’ and Maria Louise Pool, writer of stories 
of New England life, and a contributor to the 
Companion. 


When we close this record, May | 





Photographic gm. 
and Exhibition for 1898. 


‘THE COMPANION’s Photographic Exhibition 
and Contest for 1898 will be conducted on an 
even more liberal basis than were those of previous 
years. A new arrangement of awards has been 
made in order to give a greater number of con- 
testants an opportunity of obtaining substantial 
recognition. 

All amateur photographers in the country are 
invited to contribute, with the assurance that 
every contribution will be placed on exhibition, 
each bearing the name and address of the sender, 
thus insuring personal credit for all work sent. 

As no photograph will be considered that has 
not been taken during the present year, the 
display will have the special and peculiar interest 
of showing the actual status of amateur photog- 
raphy at the present time. 





The Awards. 


For the hast photo: ~ yan that is, best from the 
standpoint of the ar d the photographer — the 
following awards will be made in the several classes: 
Men’s Class. 

FIRST PRIZE. Dollars and Diploma. 

SECOND PRIZE. Twenty-Five Dollars and Diploma. 

HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 

Twenty-Five Men next in order of merit. 


Women’s Class. 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty-Five Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-Five Women next in order of merit. 
Boys’ Class. 


For Boys who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October Ist. 


Diploma. 
IN DIPLOMA to each 
ive Boys | in order of merit. 
Girls’ Class. 


For Girls who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October Ist. 


Diploma. 
GIRLS’ HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Girls next in order of merit. 
Beginners’ Class. 
For the best work submitted by competitors who 
took their first picture with their own camera after 
January 1, 1 
ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 
Humorous Class. For all who choose to enter. 
ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 


Pictures in this class may be accidental results, 
snap-shots of humorous scenes, or especially posed. 





Every Contributor will receive a handsome cer- 
igi tificate of exhibit, onpente for framing, printed 
in colors. bearing 

oe mailed in a tu 


h will remain on public exhibi- 
°** don = the COMPANION office for ten 


= or her name, and care- 
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Parlor, School Room or Stage. @ Bevin Ss Tire Bell. 
etine end Keptent Size 24<-in. Cast Gong. Full Nickel. 
Simple Alarm or Continuous 
Ring, at Pleasure. Simple in Con- 
nore Effective in Service, 


PLA) lays, 8 ents, Reelin. 


zaseeex tions, suitable to all iw 
EAUX | tls 8, DENISON, —— co cuneate, Tas, ILLS, 
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Round, of “a hey Size, and all 
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4 io expose 
~~ to 7 out of order 
rice, mai st d, 
$1, your nail, post-paid, 
BEVIN BROS. MFG. CO., 
Bell Manufacturers, 
East Hampton, Conn. 


IF YOUR BOY NEEDS A SUIT 


send for our free booklet. 


Boys’ Outfit 


yron Suspender 
Waist, etc.) to Yourn’s 
Companion readers we S 

have reduced prices on e 

our entire line to... . . 

and upwards. Sizes4to1s5. Exceptional 
values. Money back if not satisfactory. 


PURITAN CLOTHING CoO., 
109-111 Bleecker Street, New York. 


Ry SHOOT THE SPANIARD. 


A new and in- 
tensely interesting 
PATRIOTIC par- par- 
or or lawn 
for young and old. 
Sent post-paid to any address for two 
dimes or ten 2-cent stamps. 

Sells at sight. Address J. R. WHITNEY, 
Liberal terms to agents. CARROLL, Iowa. 


“ Mizpah” Valve Nipples & 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
and therefore prevent much colic. 
valve prevents a vacuum being fo eC to 
collapse them. The ribs insid e prevent 
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Don’t “Grin and Bear —: 3 ay 

7 When you have Varicose Veins, F 
Weak Knees, Swoilen Joints, ; 
Weak Ankles. P 
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Elastic Stockings 


Never fail to relieve, and generally 4 

permanently cure these troubles. 
Made strictly to measure at Hatf 
usual prices. Self-measuring dt- 
rections and prices sent FREE. 

CURTIS & SPINDELL 0O., 40 Wyman Bik., Lynn, Mass. 


_ EARN A COLD RING — 
By selling among your Baker’s Teas, 


friends 10 1 
or sell 25 Ibs. for Ladies’ or 

Gentlemen’s Solid Silver 
Watch and Chain ; 50 Ibs. for 
Gold Watehand Chain ; 7Ibs. 
for Boys’ Nickel Watch and 
Chain ; 150 Ibs. for Ladies’ or 
Gentlemen’s High - Grade 
Bicycle ; 10 lbs. for Camera. 

Eapress Prepaid. Send 

postal for particulars. 
Y), Springfield, Mass. 
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Or 
of swell 98 mode! 
séason to advertise — Send for =. Rider agents 
wanted. Learn how to Earn a B! make money. 
B. F. MEAD CYCLE CO., OHTOAGO. 


Rend AND GIRLS. 
your address on a 
card and we mail at 
pe en Cnet ot the most 
magnificent Gold-Plated Jew- 
that you ever saw. You 
to sell them among Lady or 
Gentlemen friends at 25c. 








an Jes h. as you 
an open-face steus- yim 3 Cures Indigestion 


and Sea Sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. 
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our address, ct: you 1 hay 
& half the 1 money inst 
of watch. In writ 
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agree to send our money or 
return jewelry. Write your 
whole name. ‘e385, 
N.Y. T. Ti 
657 E. i16th Street, NewYork. 


“Remember the Maine” 


}4 A... nepeitinl, ar ga 
Volunteers Wanted a 


Ships Maine + Indiana, Massac 

setts, New “tork, Brook: yn n, Goleta bia 
and Mi = mi — oe art board 
12x14, Ww o home com- 
plete ot these Great chance for 













Sell 60 Ibs. Folsom’s Bakin ng Fe 
=, for Boys’ or Lng ote ie; 100 ibs. 
= Ladies’ or Gents’ Grade Bicy- 
1898 Model; 15 tbs fen = Camera 
Developing Outfit ; 35 Ibs. for a Gold 
Watch, n Mo é We ship 
goods and allow time to deliver goods 
= your customers before sending us 


sdansinastatstss Our 1898 Catalogue 

and Water-Color Sketch Free, 

G. A. FOLSOM & CO., Dept. A, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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bearing the name of the scomeibater: 





Conditions. 
Every contributor must be an amateur. 


If one occasionally takes photographs fee friends 
and accepts pay, he is in no sense barred ou 


Ever photograph must have been aaah since 
1, 1897. 
In iuptice to all concerned this condition is absolute. 
he idea of the exhibition is to - pane amateur 
photographers have done during 1 


Contributors may send anynumber of pictures 
of any size or 8) 


The CLASS, and name and addres: 

. petito 5 must be written on the” BACK 
hed EACH photograph. 
Each picture must be mounted. 

Unmeunted, photographs cannot be dioplazed te to 
advantage. A plain white card makes a ve 
mount. Try to avoid any mount that will we | all 
such are hard to arrange in the exhibition. 


Subjects should be chosen from real life. The 
ghts that are most common to you are 
sign tiy most interesting to others. 
The followin: ng will suggest the general character of 
pictures desir 


FARM LIFE. Pauias, Harvesting, Sheep-Shearing, 
Hop-Picking, Logging Sugar-Making; Old Farm 
Houses, Kitchen Interiors and Scenes, Furniture, 
Implements. 

VILLAGE LIFE. The Yas. Store, Town Charac- 
ters, The Post-Office at Mail Time, Flower Gardens, 
as Dooryards, Auctions. 

Y THE SEA. Fishermen and Boats, Ships, Surf, 
Fan Houses, Drying Fish. 

City Lirg. Street Scenes. 

OvuT-OF-Doors. Mining Camps, Lumber Camps, 
Hunters and Trappers. 

TYPES AND PICTURESQUE CHARACTERS. The 
Soldier, The Sailor, The Farmer, The Frontiersman, 
The Negro, Children, Old People. 

Motion. Animals Running, People Walking, Chil- 
dren See Horses Trotting, Dogs Frolic kina: ete. 


No picture can be paid for tah earned; it 

omes the prope: = e Companion. 

to be filed in its art li ae r 

To return photographs nb nine an ie amount of 

expense, and almost impossible to remove 

them from the walls of the exhibition-room without 

injury to the mounts, pictures are never in good con- 
dition to display after such removal. 


The competition closes at noon, Oct. 1, 1898. 


This means that photographs should be received not 
later than 12 o’cloe 


The exhibition wih open November 1 eas, 
and awa w be announced the 
Thanksgiv ving Number of the Com panion. 

It will require a full month to examine jpdze 
arrange the photographs for exhibition, and it wili 
hardly be possible to announce the awards in less time. 





If any of the conditions seem to be arbitrary, 
they are intended to be so only to secure the 
best interests of every contributor, and no picture 
should be sent by any one unwilling to comply 
with them. 


Address all photographs to 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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ROEBUCK & CO. (Ine.), Fulton, Desplaines and Wayman Ste; iano. 


WATCHES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Boys’ Watch, Chain and Charm for selling 20 
packages and Girls’ Watch and Chatelaine Pin 
for selling 40 packages SAWYER’S BEST BLUE 
CRYSTALS among your friends and neighbors. 
Each package makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 
Price 10 cts. each. 















SEAR 





This is a Genuine 
(not a clock), Stem- 
Winding, Stem-Setting 


Send your name and address 
to us and we will send the Blue, express paid. 
When sold send us the money and we will send 
the Watch free by mail. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 


Dept. H, 27 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 40 Years. This cut is about Half actual Size. 
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A Giant GuN.—The new 126-ton gun, in-— 
tended to be placed on Romer Shoal, in New 
York harbor, and now receiving its finishing | 


touches at Watervliet, is | 
the largest cannon in 
existence, 6 tons heavier 
and 5 feet longer than 
the greatest Krupp gun. 
Its length is 49 feet 2 
‘|. inches, and the diameter | 
of its bore 16 inches. Its 
projectile will weigh 2,300 

. ' pounds, and the firing 
— charge of powder will be 

= nearly 1,000 pounds. The 
extreme range is calculated at 16 miles. The 
total cost of this gun and its mounting will be 
about $300,000. 


An ELectric MAiLt-CARRIER.—An inter- 
esting device for the prompt delivery of letters to 
the tenants of the upper floors in lofty houses is 














employed in Geneva. On the ground floor isa 


letter-box for each of the floors above. When 
a letter is dropped into one of the boxes, it makes 
an electric contact, which not only sets a bell 
ringing on the floor for which the letter is 
intended, but also opens the valve of a water- 
tank on that floor, by means of which a cylinder, 
connected with the letter-box by cords and 
pulleys, is filled with water. When full, the 
cylinder descends and pulls up the letter-box. 
The latter, on reaching its destination, automati- 
cally dumps its contents, while at the same 
instant the cylinder discharges its water. The 
box now outweighs the cylinder, and accordingly 
descends, lifting the latter to its original position. | 





RANGE-FINDERS FOR War-Suips. — The | 


surprising certainty with which shots from 
modern rifled cannon reach targets several miles 
distant depends upon an accurate knowledge of 
the range. In a combat with hostile ships the 
range must be continually changing, and one of 


the means for its quick ascertainment is the | 


range-finder invented by Lieutenant Fiske of 
our navy. Two telescopes are fixed on the deck 
of a ship at a known distance apart. An observer 
at each telescope keeps it directed upon the 
enemy’s ship. The telescopes are electrically 
connected, and a Wheatstone bridge and galva- 
nometers are included in the circuit. As long as 
the telescopes are perfectly parallel in direction, 
the Wheatstone bridge remains in equilibrium, 
but when they are converged upon a single 
object, the equilibrium is destroyed, and the 


needle of the galvanometer swings over a distance | 


corresponding to the angular displacement of the 
telescopes. A properly graduated disk behind 
the needle shows at a glance the distance of the 
object at which the telescopes are aimed. 


SpouTine BLuE CLAy.—A strange account 
is given of the performances of a government 
artesian well at Lower Brule Agency, in South 
Dakota. When first driven, the well threw up 
a column of water 6 inches in diameter. 
while it began to spout, alternately, sand and 
water. Recently blue clay has taken the place 
of both sand and water. There seems to be an 
endless supply of the clay, and the pressure upon 


it in the bowels of the earth must be tremendous. | 
It completely fills the 6-inch pipe, and issues at | 


the top like a gigantic sausage, rising to a height 
of 5 or 6 feet before it topples over. It is neces- 
sary to remove the deposit of clay in order to 
save the well from becoming buried under it. 
The clay does not flow continuously, but, it is 
said, usually commences a little before the advent 
of windy and stormy weather, indicating a change 
in the pressure due to the state of the atmosphere. 
Hien OFFice BuILpINGs IN EARTH- 
QUAKES.— A 19-story steel-cage construction 
office building in San Francisco recently under- 
went a severe test in being shaken by the most 
violent earthquake which has been experienced 
there for many years. The building is said to 
have swayed like a tree, but suffered no material 
damage, 
SANITARY. DRINKING FouNTAIN. — In 
Rochester it is proposed to introduce a drinking 
p fountain whose water-supply will be 
van delivered as a short, vertical jet or 
seis! 










fountain. The person using it places 
the mouth over the jet and drinks 
without touching anything but the 
water itself. This avoids contamina- 
tion from other users of the fountain. 
ip WeE.Lts LEAD THE Way.—In 
= the interior of Australia absence of 
water has prevented not only the settlement, but 
in some places, even the effective exploration, of 
the country. At present the artesian well system 
is being steadily extended into the arid regions, 
and at the recent meeting of the Australasian 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Sir 
James Hector declared that this advance of 
the wells was a feature of great promise in the 


future of the more barren parts of the Australian 
continent. 


After a | 


For the teeth use “#rown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
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ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits | 


of injurious matter on the teeth. 
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STERLING 
BICYCLES 


“BUILT LIKE A WATCH.” 


Send 4c. for 1898 art catalogue. 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
274-276-278 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Flush joints, 14-inch Tubing, two- 
piece Crank and Axle, large Sprock- 
ets, Indianapolis Chain, Morgan & 
Wright, Vim or Hartford Tires, 
Brown Pattern Saddle, Arch Fork, 
Crown Nickeled. Up to 
throughout. Complete with Tool-Bag 
and Tools, $25.00. Cc. O. D. by Ex- 
press, with privilege of examination 
on receipt of $1.00. 

Write for Catalogue of Bargains 
and one of our Prize Lists. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., 





















shown in the illustration 


EAGLE’S NEST 


in which young eagles are hatched each 


year. 

EVERY tourist to 
YELLOWSTONE 

PARK passes this rock and 

can see the nest and hear the Eagles. 

Send Six Cents for 

WONDERLAND ’'08, 

ublished by the Northern Pacific 

ilway,in which the park is described. 

OHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 
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RACE 


tea per annum, out of 500 


in the civilized world. 





‘CEYLON and INDIA. 
The phenomenal increase 
in its use in America 


‘shows that her people are 


‘coming into line for 


| THIS PURE TEA. 


| DIRECTIONS — Take half usual quantity. 
See water BOILS. Steep FIVE minutes. 
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Uses 361 million pounds of 


million pounds consumed 


Of this 361 million pounds: 
246 million pounds is 
MACHINE-ROLLED tea of 
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Free Sample of Cressol Toning Powders. Simplest | 
address on receipt | 
3 cents for postage. CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL | 


S, 134 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, [Il. 
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| MONARCH 
| is held high in 
| the estimation of the 
World. 










] 
for Men, Women, Girls 
‘ Boys. Complete line. 
All brand new models. 
$75 Oakwood’ for $32.50 
$60 ‘Arlington’ “ $24.50 
Others at $15, $17 and $20 


1898 Catalogue Free. 


JMONARCH 
CYCLE JVIFG. | 





No Money in Advance. 
WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL OFFER. juveniles $7.00 to $12.50 


Shi h C.0.D. with privil t ine. Buy 
a caetetemsalannnioddeden pete COMPANY 
Large Illus. Catalogue — CASH BUYERS’ UNION, ————— | 
162 W. VanBuren Street, B-177, Chicago, Ills. | Chicago, New York, 
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5 LATEST STYLES. 
2” Im Separate Pieces or Designed for the 

Entire Head. 
QGELECT AT HOME. Write us, giving 
“ description of what you want, and sample 


\ of shade desired, and we will send you by mail 
the latest styles, at our store prices, that you 
v 





EASILY 
EARNED. 


Complete with One 
Dozen Dry Plates, 
Developing and 
Printing Trays, 
Printing Frame, 
One Dozen Sheets 
Sensilized Paper 
and everything 
complete for tak 
ing, developing and 
printing pictures; 
together with full 
irections. Camera 


may select before paying. Goods are sent to 
responsible parties, and strictly confidential. 
If not satisfactory return to us. 
JOHN MEDINA, 45la Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Hare you tried Medina’s Rico Balm, the great 
air Grower? For Sale by Druggists. 
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is nicely covered with black leatherette, and has time 
| and instantaneous shutter, Takes the finest pictures 
| two inches square. GIVEN FREE for securing two 
yearly subscribers to our s di agazi at 30 cents 
a year. Send for sample copies and full particulars. 


. HighGrade @ | pIHE NATIONAL HUMANE ALLIANCE 


nited Charities Building. NEW YORK. 
$34.50--’'98 MODELS 


Same grade as agents sell for We have no 
agents, but sell direct to the rider at manufacta- 
rers’ prices. saving agents’ profits. Eight clegent 
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Saves Half 


If you will add a gear case to so smooth 
running and carefully tested a bicycle & 
as the Waverley you will insure greater 
yleasure than the yet unproved chain- Fay 
foes can give—at less than half the cost. 


= Waverley : 
Bicycles $ 50 S 


Write for the 

: Waverley Catalogue. 

4 Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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models. Best material, gupert. finish. EVERY 

ACME GUARANTEED AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
as well as DEFECTS. 

We ship anywhere with privilege of examina- 

tion, pay express charges both ways and refund 

money if not as represented. Send for Catalogue. 


ACME CYCLE CO., 122 Main St., Elkhart, ind. 
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palm off on ‘ 
youlamps + 
that are class- PO 
ed as ‘‘just as good” as **Search-Lights.”’ 
He makes money at your expense. 
For sale by all dealers. Send for Booklet No. 386. 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


EARN A CAMERA 


MANDOLIN, 














A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all 
afflictions of the skin. “A 
little higher in price but a 






lar and full particulars 
ED, 842 Austin Ave., B-56, CHICAGO 
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The ‘Time Is Up 
July 1, 1898. 
Saal 


See Page 
493 of the 
October 
2lst 
Premium 
List. 
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GENTLEMEN'S WaTcH. Laocies’ WatTcH. 


» 

OMPANION Subscribers who are working to ob- { 
tain new subscribers in order to secure one of ¢ 
these watches are reminded that the offer closes } 

July 1, 1898. Thousands have already obtained them. { 
These Watches have Fine Movements and Durable 3 
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PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth's Companion. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. 


Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 


scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over olf t—which is the number 
given for ficte—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Aecate to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made, If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








HEMORRHAGE. 


INCE the “good old days” when bleed- 
ing was the panacea for all diseases, 
when it was thought that the summer 
eould not be survived without a 
copious bleeding from the arm in 
the spring, and when bleeding was 
employed even to stop bleeding, 
we have swung over to the other 
extreme. 

A pretty copious nosebleed or a rather obstinate 
trickling from a cut finger often causes great 
alarm when it ought to be welcomed as a salutary 
depletion. Still there are times when hemorrhage 
is excessive, and life itself depends upon its prompt 
arrest. 

In all classes of “first-aid” instruction, rules 
are given for arresting bleeding from an open 
wound by compression of the main artery of the 
limb. This is very well, and if the pupil can keep 
his head sufficiently to remember the anatomy of 
the part, and where and how to make the needed 
pressure, the instruction will not have been in 
vain. Unfortunately nature has omitted to mark 
on the skin the course of the arteries beneath, an 
omission which it has been proposed to supply 
artificially in the case of soldiers going to battle. 

For those of us who lack such a map it is useful 
to remember that by strongly binding the joint 
above the bleeding part, if the wound is on one 
of the limbs, we can often so reduce the flow of 
blood in the artery that the hemorrhage will cease 
spontaneously. The same result may sometimes 
be reached by raising the wounded member, and 
so opposing the force of gravity to the blood 
current. 

When the hemorrhage is from an internal organ, 
as the lungs or stomach, benefit may sometimes 
be obtained by tying a bandage firmly round one 
or more of the extremities so as to prevent the 
return of blood through the veins. In that way 
the volume of blood circulating in the body is 
reduced, and that which remains tends to clot at 
the part where bleeding is going on. 

Dry heat, in the form of a hot-water bag or a 
hot brick, applied to the bleeding part, will be 
found efficient in many cases; on the other hand, 
ice-cold applications are often equally serviceable, 
while sometimes alternate hot and cold applica- 
tions will stop bleeding where neither will succeed 
alone. 

Among the so-called styptics which are useful 
to stop troublesome bleeding from a small cut, 
may be mentioned vinegar, lemon juice and other 
weak acids; creosote or carbolic acid; alum, 
tannin, sulphate of copper and sulphate of iron. 
The last is a powerful arrester of bleeding, but 
should be avoided, if possible, as its use often 
interferes with the subsequent healing of the 
wound, 
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A SURGEON AND HER WORK. 


A little German woman living in the city of New 
York has solved for herself the problem of how 
to get a living. She has set up as a surgeon, and 
yet she has graduated from no school of medicine, 
learned no rules of surgery, nor even, as far as is 
known, attended ambulance lectures. Her sign 
hangs from a second story window in Third 
Avenue, and some of her patients are actually 
exhibited in the window itself. 

Many of the children of New York know that 
sign and the little German surgeon, for they take 
their dolls to her for treatment, and carry them 
home again with a new lease of life. ‘Dolls’ 
Hospital,” is the sign that attracts the gaze of the 
children, and something of the working of that 
hospital is told in the New York Evening Post. 

The surgeon is indebted for her skill to her 
husband, who was a doll-maker in Saxony. She 
does not profess to be as skilful as he was, for he 
could “put a finger on and wax a face over.” As 
for her, she must repair a broken finger by putting 
on a new hand, and a broken nose by putting a 
new head on the old body. 

She keeps a large assortment of limbs and 
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sections of limbs, trunks, heads and eyes, and all 
parts of a doll’s body. She has these in every 
material,—_wax, china, tin, papier-maché, and is 
ready at short notice to replace a fractured limb 
by a new and sound one. 

Her patrons are not all children. The retailers, 
who send her dolls broken in transportation from 
Europe, are very particular customers. For them 
every part must be so well matched as to give no 


| evidence of repair; but when all is told, the little 


girls are the hardest to please. No matter how 
beautiful a new face or hand may be, they do not 
receive it rapturously at first sight. 

“Itis not the fault of my stock,” said the doll- 
mender. ‘The children love their old dolls dearly. 
They remember the doll as it looked to them when 
it hung from the Christmas stocking. What it 
looked then it will always look. They are waiting 
for me to make the doll look just like that. A 
doll with a new head is like an adopted baby. It 
is not the old doll brought to life. 

“The sign is a great help to me,” she continued. 
“Tt has really made my trade. It does not bring 
work from the retail stores, but it does from the 
children. To have a doll mended is a bother, but 
to take a doll to a hospital—that’s a game.” 


A WET COUNTRY. 


The railroad which, with its branches, connects 
Colombo, the capital of Ceylon, with the interior 
of the island, is remarkable for the engineering 
skill shown in its construction, and for its pros- 
perity. It makes an ascent of thirty-five hundred 
feet by a succession of loops and curves, with 
here and there a tunnel. The chief difficulty in 
running the railroad is due to the way in which 
the rain comes down. A recent book of travel, 
“A Run Round the Empire,” describes what the 
rain did to a train crawling up the mountainside. 


On December 27, 1896, eleven and a half inches 
of rain fell in twenty-four hours. The engineer 
of a train saw that beyond a certain tunnel the 
line was washed away. He stopped the train, 
and the passengers got out. One of them, seeing 
stones rolling down the mountainside above them, 
advised the engineer to push for the tunnel. 

Just as the train entered the tunnel, down came 
a huge mass of rock, which carried away the 
embankment, as well as the last car of the train— 
@ goods van fortunately. Close behind the tunnel 
the ends of the rail were hanging free over a 
—* and a similar condition existed not far 
ahead. 


A messenger came down from a _ planter’s 
bungalow above the tunnel to say that water was 
eet ey we the cutting in front, and that if it 
broke through the débris which served as a dam, 
it would wash the train out of the tunnel. The 
passengers hastened to leave the cars, and in 
walking through the water in the cutting found it 
up to their breasts. 


AN AMUSING CEREMONY. 


A ceremony which Captain Gibbons saw on the 
banks of the Zambesi shows that even the savages 
of Central Africa agree with Shakespeare’s words, 
though they never read them: 


The sauce to meat is ceremony; 
Meeting were bare without it. 


Shortly after landing, writes Captain Gibbons 
in his book, ““Explorazton and Hunting in Central 
Africa,” I witnessed a most amusing ceremony, 
in which one of my paddlers and a strange boy 
participated. The stranger was either a relation 
or a great friend of the paddler, from whom he 
had doubtless been separated for some time. 

Squatting on their haunches, immediately in 
front of each other, each held the other’s hands,— 
left in right,—shook them, and gazed affection- 
ately into his friend’s eyes for some seconds. 
Then with the right the left hands were drawn 
palm downward, to friendly lips, which half 
sucked, half kissed the dirty black surface thus 
presented. 

On the completion of this second part of the 
ceremony, the two men once more looked intently 
at each other, and after each had repeatedly ‘one 
through the form of spitting into the other’s face 
they both rose to their feet and jabbered away as 
usual, apparently none the worse for all they had 
gone through. 


PLAIN ENOUGH. 


The Golden Penny tells a story of two kinds of 
plainness. 


At the bar of a hotel in a Yorkshire town stood 
two men who had just settled a bet concerning a 
football match. ne of the men ssessed a 
frontispiece which Mark Twain would designate 
as “very homely.” The other man had evidently 
observed this physical disadvantage, for presently, 
just before they parted, he said to his companion, 
with true Yorkshire bluntness: 

“Theer’s noa two-feacedness aboat thee, Dick.” 

= Aye, haa’s that?’ inquired the homely one. 

“Whoy, if theer was, tha wud ’a’ left that one at 
whoam, lad!” 


ENTIRELY INOFFENSIVE. 


Disregard of the ordinary civilities of life often 
goes unrebuked, but there are occasions when it 
meets its proper punishment. 


“Miss Smith,” said a young man to an acquaint- 
ance, with whom he was taking a walk one even- 
ing, a hope this cigarette will not be offensive to 

ou.’ 


“Not at all, sir,” she replied, slowly and with 
emphasis, “unless you light it.” 
iw . not a word was spoken for the next two 
OCcKS. 


“DEAR OLD DON.” 


The poet Tennyson’s sympathy with animals is 
shown by a wee story told in his “Memoir.” 


A beautiful setter was eee him. At midnight 
it suddenly struck him that the new dog might 
feel hungry and lonely, so he went down-stairs 
and stole a chicken for “Dear Old Don.” Great 
was the consternation in the kitchen next morning 
as to what had become of the chicken. 


Two cannie Scots, ype to Auchtermuchty, 
saw an uncouth figure standing in a distant field. 
After gazing — one said: 

“It’s never moving, so it’s a tatta [potato] 
bogle”’ [scarecrow]. 


“It’s no a tatta bogle,” replied the other, “it’s a 
man working by the day.”—Golden Penny. 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 











of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Ade. 
‘Ice Cream .Pure, 
; Made Delicious, : 


at Home. Healthful. 


THE BEST RESULTS are obtained 
) with the ever reliable 


White Mountain 
Freezer 


- It works so quickly and freezes so perfectly. 
| Noexperimenting. Satisfaction every time. 
THE BEST METHODS aremost surely 
f givenin our handsome new book,‘Frozen Dain- 
: fies,” containing over 50 tested receipts well J 
q worth trying. We give this book utely free. 3 
4) Send to-day for a copy and mention The Q 
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Bevel-Gear sim pee 


Chainless Bicycles ys 
$125 : 


Make Hill-Climbing “3 
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Columbia 
Chain Wheels, . $75 
Hartfords, . . 50 
Vedettes, $40 and 35 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Refreshing, 
Beautifying 


Effect upon the Skin 
On account of its 


MEDICINAL 
PROPERTIES. 


SAMPLE CAKE mailed to any 
address upon receipt of 2e. 
FULL-SIZED CAKE l5c. 


ADDRESS DEPT. G. 





THE J.B WILLIAMSCO. GLASTONBURY, CONN. 

















Kodak 
Photography 
Is Easy 
Photography 


All 1898 Kodaks use our ~~ film Cartridges 
and can be Loaded in Daylight. 


$5.00 to $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Rodhester, N. Y. 
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of the perfect liquid dentifrice, 
* 
RuBifoam, 


a healthy condition. 
Popular Price, 25 cents. All Druggists. 


two cents. Address, 
E. W. Hoyt & COMPANY, Lowell, Mass. 





RuUBIY 


HE Average Young Man applying for 

, admission to the army does not come up 
to the standard set by the department. 

Lack of care of the teeth is the most 
prominent fault of those rejected. Rejection 
could have been avoided by the timely use 


It fortifies against decay, cleans and beau- 
tifies the teeth, keeps mouth and gums in 


Sample of RUBIFOAM mailed on receipt of postage, 
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g costume, may be depended upon if you 


Tell us 


= fit and satisfy in every respect. 


= Address Dept. Y, 
| Pingree & Smith, 
= DETROIT, MICH. 


of leather and vesting cloth,show- 
Sam ples ing the superior materials used 


> by us, will be sent on request 
to intending purchasers .. . No Charge. 





Should fit the season as well as the wearer. A shoe that may 
be worn with ease and comfort in the heat of summer, and 
will be an added charm to a becomingly dressed lady’s 


PINGREE COMPOSITE SHOES, 


: They are matchless in material and workmanship. 
Pingree honesty and a third of a century’s experience in 
making ladies’ shoes that please, are back of every pair. 


as well as not, even 
You May Have a Pair if your dealer should 


= not have them in stock and will not get them for you. 
your size, width and style wanted (lace, 
button, kid or vesting cloth tops), and on receipt of 
$3.25 we will send a pair, express prepaid, that will 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE— IT’S FREE. 
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« Recollections of Washington. 


It was in October, 1777, soon after Burgoyne’s 
surrender to Gates, that Alexander Hamilton 
first met Elizabeth Schuyler at the house of her 
father, Gen. Philip Schuyler, in Albany. She 
‘was one of the most beautiful and accomplished 
of American women. They were married in 
December, 1780; twenty-four years later he was 
killed by Burr in a duel; she died fifty years 
after that murder, at the age of ninety-seven. 
Upon her person was found, after her death, a 
large pocketbook, in which was the last letter 
written to her by her husband on the morning of 
the fatal day. 

In 1848, when she was in her ninety-second 
year, the historian, B. J. Lossing, called upon 
Mrs. Hamilton, and gleaned from the retentive 
memory of the last living belle of the Revolu- 
tion many reminiscences of the days when the 
colonies were struggling to become a nation. 
We quote several from Mrs. Baxter’s picture of 
the past, entitled, “A Godchild of Washington.” 

Speaking of Mrs. Washington, she said that 
shortly after the arrival of her mother and herself 
at Morristown, they were invited to headquarters. 
Mrs. Washington received them kindly and kissed 
them both. 

“She was then nearly fifty years old; a short, 
plump little woman, but still handsome. She 
wore a plain, brown gown of homespun stuff, 
with a large white neckerchief, a neat cap, and 
her plain gold wedding ring, which she had worn 
for more than twenty years. Her thoughts were 
much on the poor soldiers who had suffered 
during the dreadful winter. She was always 
my ideal of a true woman. 

“I visited Mrs. Washington on her invitation 
at headquarters at Newburgh, where she had a 
beautiful flower-garden, planted and cultivated 
by her own hands. We were taken in a barge 
to the headquarters of the French army, a little 
beyond Peekskill. There we saw the brave 
young Irishwoman, ‘Captain Molly,’ a pet of the 
French troops. You remember reading of her 
exploit at the battle of Monmouth ? 

“She was the wife of a cannoneer—a stout, 
red-haired, freckle- faced young Irishwoman, 
named Mary. While her husband was managing 
one of the field-pieces, she brought water from a 
spring near by. He was killed at his post, and 
the officer in command, having no one to take 
his place, ordered the piece to be withdrawn. | 
Molly saw her husband fall and heard the order. 
Dropping her bucket, she seized the rammer, 
and vowed she would fill her husband’s place and 
avenge his death. She performed the duty | 
and won the admiration of the troops. 

“The next morning she was presented to | 
General Washington by General Greene, her | 
dress soiled with blood and dirt. Washington 
gave her the commission of a sergeant, and on 
his recommendation her name was placed on the 
list of half-pay officers for life. 

“She was living near the French camp, and 
during our visit visited it two or three times. 
She was dressed in a sergeant’s coat and waist- 
coat over her petticoats, and a cocked hat. She 
would sometimes pass along the French lines 
when on parade and get her hat nearly filled with 
crowns. 

“I was at the inauguration ball given in 
New York. Every woman who attended was | 
presented with a fan made in Paris, with an | 
ivory frame, and when opened it displayed a | 
likeness of Washington in profile. I never saw | 
Washington dance; he would choose a partner | 
and walk through the figures correctly, but he 
never danced. His favorite was the minuet, a 
slow, graceful dance, suited to his gravity and 
dignity. 

“I remember a very exciting scene at one of 
Mrs. Washington’s receptions. Ostrich plumes 
waving high over the head then formed part of 
the evening head-dress of a fashionable belle. 
The ceiling of the President’s house was rather 
low, and Miss McEvers’s plumes were ignited 
by the flame of the chandelier. Major Jackson, 
Washington’s aide-de-camp, sprang to the rescue 
and extinguished the fire by smothering it with 
his hands. 

“Mrs. Washington, who, like myself, had a 
passionate love of home and domestic life, often 
complained of the waste of time she was compelled 
to make. ‘They call me the first lady in the 
land,’ she would say, bitterly, ‘and think I must 
be very happy. They might more properly call 
me the chief state prisoner.’ 

_ “Among the French people, refugees from the 
French Revolution, whom I saw in New York, 
was Talleyrand. He was a strange creature, 
misshapen and lame in one foot. His manners 
were far from elegant, the tone of his voice was 
disagreeable, and in dress he was slovenly. Mr. 
Hamilton saw much of him, and while he 
admired the shrewd diplomat for his great 
intellectual endowments, he detested his utter 
lack of principle. He had no conscience.” 
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Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 

Souvenir Pin Medallion, a 
superb article executed in 
colors, also Battle-ships,“ Re- 
member the Maine,” Massa. 
chusetts,Ohio,Indiana, Texas, 
oye lowa, Columbia, 

ewark, Nev: York, Cushing, 
Katahdin; lithographed in 





art. Sample of either 5e. coin. 
Agents’ special terms, Send for 
Catalogue. H. A. Palmer & 
Co., 106 Milk 8t., Boston, Mass. 













Or Bicycle 
Shoes 






A warranted 

Air Rifle, a fine pair of 

Cycle Shoes or a Watch, by 

selling among friends 

two doz, 15-cent size of 

Ryder’s Chapine, 
the best toilet article in the market for the SKIN. 
We send you goods in advance, express paid, and 
allow you time to sell and remit. 

JOHN H. RYDER, 2938 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

















LOB 
NOZZLE 
The Perfect Lawn and Garden Sprinkler 


Can be used 
amongst the most 
delicate flowers. 
Quickly drawn to 

different locations by 
% hose attached. Separa- 
’ ble Nozzle can be attached 
to any hose. Collapsible 
sled occupies small space. 


o| 00 for Nozzle and Sled com. 
. plete by mail, post-paid, 
: if not found at your dealers. 
Circular Free. 


HERSEY MANF6. CO., 
















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


¥ colors in the highest style of | 








So. Boston, Mass. 














re "A 
For the Fine Trade. 
For Sale by Leading Dealers. § 





CHOCOLATES 
ane Bon Bons 
Name /Gefa- on all Chocolates 


yet og ae by peat, posqase. 
80 and 60c. A Sample package for 10, 








WINTHKO?P M. BAKER, 
543 Atlantic Avenue. Boston, Mass 
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Trial Free. 


To convince you of the merits of 


EUREKA ke + 
HEADACHE X33 ay 
CURE a Vice 


we will send to any address a trial package free 
of this wonderful and harmless cure. It will ¢ 
eure the worst headaches. First try this free 
package; then you’ll buy the 25-cent box. For % 
sale by all druggists. 

E HEADA 


223222923222 


SSSeeeeeeeeeece 


MONUMENTS 


| DO , buy marble or granite 
N T till you investigate .... WHITE BRONZE. 
More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices 
to suitall. Great improvementin color. Write for de 
signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 
NO MOSS GROWING. NO CRUMBLING 

CLEANING. CRACKING 

THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., Drawer 838, Bridgeport,Ct. 











Miss Wellington 


earns a wheel of us in only 15 days, and writes 
us ‘* that the wheel is received carefully packed, 
and am very much pleased with it. 
friend who is a skilful mechanic, and have 


it high-grade in every respect.’’ 
one of the many words of praise that we receive 
from those who have earned a whee! of us. 
You can own a high-grade bicycle, either 
ladies’ or gentlemen’s make, and equal to any 
sixty-dollar wheel on the market. All you have 
to do is to go among your friends and neighbors 
and sell Tilden’s Brand of Teas, Coffees and 
Extracts. It isn’t hard work, for every one 
knows the quality of the Tilden Brand. Fuil 
weight and purity is the standard. Sell a mixed 
order of our goods amounting to $60.00 and the 
wheel is yours. You are not obliged to send us 
full amount at one time, but you may send in 
small orders amounting to $5.00 or more, and 
we will ship you the goods and credit you with 
the sale. Write to-day for particulars and order sheets. 


This is only 








Do not confound it with 


omfort 


Talcum Powders, because 


Powder 


(TRADE-MARK.) 


is not merely a dusting powder, but a skilfully medicated 


preparation in powder form 


, for keeping the skin in a 


healthy condition, and for restoring it to health when 


diseased. 


All druggists. 25 and 50c. Sample box free. 


Bland and harmless to the most delicate skin. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Ct. 
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Che hew § 
Companion >. 
Sewing = 
Machine. & 


HIGH-GRADE 2 
MODERN D, 
IMPROVE- iS 
MENTS, only 2» 


+19.00. 
¥ 


Catalogue FREE. Dd, 


‘~S 
PERRY MASON & CO., D, 
Boston, Mass. iy 







III. 


“A Deliciously-Drawing” 
Honest Cup of Tea. 


~ SALADA” 





CHE CURE CO., Concord, N. H. 4 | 


I have a| 


had him examine the wheel and he pronounces | 


The Tildea Tea Co., Dept. 14, Brockton, Mass. | 


Ceylon Tea. 


| It took the lead from the moment of its intro- 
| uction, and still maintains it. 

| Sealed lead packets only. 50 and G0 cents. All grocers 
CHAPIN & ADAMS, Wholesale Agts., 206 State St., BOSTON. 
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= €«W ashing Clothes, 


Dishes, Pots, Pans, Silverware, 
Windows, Woodwork, Etc., use 


Hersoms Italian: 
¢ SAPONE. 


It saves work and 
worry and 

|: injures nothing. ots 

Your Grocer Sells It.4 


IN EVERY TP 

12c. Package. dy f} 

Thos. He & Co., 

New Bedford, Mass. 

wg Send for List af 
Premiums given foi 
Sapone Wrappers. 


AAARAAARARARAAARAAA 


Sure Death to Bug 


(Bafe to Use, No Arsenic.) 
f 3) J i Kills Potato, Squash and 
S 9) A= Cucumber Bugs; Currant, 

\ ? Tomato Worms, Ete. 

va Prevents Blight or Potato Rust. 
Use freely on Vegetables 
and House Plants. More 
freely used, better plant 
will thrive. Applied dry; 
no water to carry; will not 
blow or wash off. Apply 
to local dealer for FREE 
sample package. 1-lb. pkg. 
15¢e.; 3-Ib. prs, Se; 5-1b. 
— kg. H0e.; 12 44-lb. pkg. #1. 
Pet, em mene as Petiection Shakers 50c.; 

Pat in Canada Nov 2.1897 Rubber Atomizers 75c. 

For Sale by all Local Dealers. 

DANFORTH CHEMICAL CO., P.O. Box 806, Leominster, Mass. 
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MANUFACTURED By 
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UP TO DATE in Style, Unequalied for 
Comfort and Wearing Qualities. 


OUR SPRING $3.50 
LEADER — 


Other Qualities, $4 and $5. 


STORES: Boston, Providence, New Haven, New 
York and other Leading Cities. 


By mail on receipt of price—delivered free. 
Give Size, Width and Color. a@~See that 
“ Crawford’ is on bottom and woven in strap. 
THE CRAWFORD SHOE CO., 

BROCKTON, MASS. 
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Groceries. 












that Sas 
can do. 
It washes and cleans 
without injury to fabrics 
or surfaces, and is sat- 
isfactory for the toilet. 
It is pure. Made by : | 
GEO. E. MARSH & COMPANY, LYNN, MASS. 
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THE GREAT BLEACHING BLUING 
AND PURIFIER 

is.prepared by completely coating a certain kind of 
paper with the bluing composition ; it is then 
dried and cut up into square pieces, 
These are put into a blue envelope bear- 
ing the name BLUINE. Drop a piece 
into water and it dissolves immediately, 
producing the 


Finest Laundry Bluing in (ne World. 


It will not settle. It will not streak nor injure the clothes. Cannot 
freeze nor be spilled. A 10-cent envelope package will blue the laundry of 
the average family for four months. 

Sold by Grocers at 10 Cents Per Package. 
BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junct., Mass. 


























HE Most Delicious, Wholesome, Appetizing and 
Strengthening Biscuit made. Inviting to the taste. 
and being made of Whole Wheat Flour and Eggs they 
are as nourishing as meat. About 200 to the pound. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE 


Ralston Health Club 


Of Over 6,000,000 Members. 


Your Grocer can get them from any branch of the National 
Biscuit Company. Made by the John Pearson & Son Branch 
of the National Biscuit Company, Newburyport, Mass. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1792. 








THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST IN THE END. 


0. & O. TEA, 


Extra Choicest and most Economical. Price per lb. 75c. 
FU-SANG TEA, 
Choice Formosa Oolong. Price per Ib. 60c. 


THE “RO” TEAS, 


Finest ever sold at the Price. 


KO-SA — Formosa Oolong. KO-WELLA — Ceylon and India. 
KO-KU — English Breakfast. KO-JEE — Basket Fired Japan. 
KiG-MI — Green and Black Mixed. KO-YO — Pan Fired Japan. 








----Price per Ib. 50c.... 
These Teas NEVER VARY in quality. Cost LESS than ONE-HALF CENT A CUP. 
Imported and 


pekeary, TheO.&O.TEACO, ™*itms:"* 
FOR SALE BY GROCERS. 31, 33, 35 Burling Slip, New York. 
























Never Cakes or Lumps 


in the shaker 
at the table. 








For Sale at All Grocers. 


































ACKED exclusively from ‘‘ Royal Chinook” salmon — finest 
species of salmon in the world. Inferior salmon are red, or 
gray, or white, and the meat is coarse, watery, tasteless. The 
‘Royal Chinook” salmon are Pink, and the meat is notably fine- 
grained, firm and of delicious flavor. Always fresh and sweet. 
Packed in Round, Flat Cans. The Leading Salmon in Grocery Stores Everywhere. 


CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 

















Bon Will Lasf | . 
nN Mm fi Twice asL ong ; one 
ie z 


as an Equal Quantity of NX . 


Sand Soap or Scouring Soap y. 
‘itl do 100% More Work. : 


The lasting quality is due to 
the method of manufacturing and 
is best proven by using a cake. 

Follow the directions found 
with each package and both money 
and hard work can be saved. 
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